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LABOR Gm THES CAPITAL. 


"THIS FAIR LAND WILL AGAIN BE CONVULSED 
IN AGONY. AND THE FIRES OF LIBERTY WILL BLAZE 
FORTH AGAIN AS THEY DID ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO IN DEFENCE OF THE NATURAL RIGHTSOF MAN. 


MR. VOORHEES, 
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WORKINGMEN ~ 
THAT WORK. 
MUST GIVE 
THEIR EARNINGS 
TO THE LAZY 
AND DRUNKEN 
“WORKINGMEN. 
THAT'S 
COMMUNISM 
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ALWAYS KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGG. 


. Pvt) ” 
COMMUNISTIC STATESMAN (without responsibility). “Nothing in it, after all; it’s too bad; now I thought he was just full of them. 
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1 7he ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains two engravings from STAN- 
LEY’s African sketches, and an attractive story. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 
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MR. SUMNER AND GENERAL 
GRANT. 


HE report of a conversation with Gen- 

eral GRANT, dated at Cairo, in Egypt, 
on the 17th of January, was conspicuously 
published in a late issue of the New York 
Herald. As it contains a sharp comment on 
an article in Harper’s Weekly of December 8, 
1877, and calls in question the honesty and 
justice of the writer of that article and of 
this, we niust reluctantly and briefly recur to 
the subject. 

On the 25th of September, 1877, the New 
York Herald published a report of a conver- 
sation with General GRANT, in which he was 
alleged to have accused Mr. SUMNER of de- 
laying and obstructing the public business 
in the committee of the Senate of which he 
was chairman, of failing promptly to report 
treaties to the Senate, and of telling false- 
hoods about his conduct as chairman, 
“knowing them to be falsehoods.” This 
positive and public charge of official negli- 
gence and willful falsehood against Mr. SuM- 
NER continued to receive the sanction of Gen- 
eral GRANT’s name after it was brought to 
his knowledge. On the 20th of November, 
1877, the Senate permitted the official rec- 
ords of Mr. SuMNER’s conduct as chairman 
to be published, when it appeared that he 
had promptly reported to the Senate the 
treaties that he was accused of smothering 
in the committee, and that all he had said 
upon the subject was strictly true. Mr. Sum- 
NER’s official diligence and personal veracity 
were thus completely vindicated. 

These are indisputable facts, and we are 
perfectly willing to leave to the decision of 
our readers the question whether any com- 
ment upon them in these columns has been 
either dishonest or unjust. 








NATIONAL DISGRACE. 


THE passage of the Silver Bill was fully 
anticipated, and therefore produced no oth- 
er feeling in this community than a bitter 
sense of shame at the disgrace of the Amer- 
ican name. ‘The veto message of the Pres- 
ident is a strong and admirable expression 
of the best sentiment of the country: 

“T can not approve a bill which, in my judgment, 
authorizes the violation of sacred obligations. The 
obligation of public faith transcends all questions of 
profit or public advantage. Its unquestionable main- 
tenance is the dictate as well of the highest expe- 
diency as of the most necessary duty, and should ever 
be carefully guarded by the Executive, by Congress, 
and by the people.” 

Those are the principles that become an 
American Chief Magistrate, and they will 
remain true long after the madness of this 
hour has passed. It is that madness which 
caused the immediate passage of the bill, 
and it is noticeable that the Republidans 
who are most hostile to the President for 
his amicable feeling for “the South” hasten- 
ed, under the lead of the ex-Vice-President 
of the ex-Confederacy, to dishonor the faith 
of the country pledged to pay the cost of 
the Union. It is not for such gentlemen to 
taunt the President, and those who approve 
his views, that he is too eager to strike 
hands with the late enemies of the Union. 
Whatever his mistakes may be, he has cer- 
tainly done nothing to disgrace his country. 

Even some firm friends of the national 
honor think that he conld: have done some- 
thing to change the result. But, under the 
circumstances, the only chance of staying 
the frenzy was by some kind of bargain. 
This, however, was not at all likely to suc- 
ceed, and the failure would have left the 
President in a pitiable and contemptible 
position. Fortunately he has maintained 
throughout his self-respect and the respect 
of those who truly measured the situation. 
The silver frenzy is due to three causes: 
first, an honest belief in bimetallism ; sec- 
ond, a determination to secure a repeal of 
the resumption law and inflation, which is 

practically repudiation; and third, the ti- 
midity of politicians who de not dare to try 
to withstand what they think to be a resist- 





less current. What is called its strength 
among the people is not a deliberate judg- 
ment upon a politico-economical question, 
it is simply the desire of the unemployed for 
a change. No President could have pre- 
vented the result in a Congress like this, 
except by means that would have forfeited 
the confidence of the country. 

In the Senate, Mr. HL, of Georgia, failed 
to justify the good opinion that he had 
awakened. He voted against the veto. Mr. 
LaMaR stood firm, and his position is nobler 
and more heroic than that of any Senator. 
Mr. Davip Davis, of Illinois, whose preten- 
sions upon coming to the Senate have had a 
ludicrous ending, voted for the bill. Those 
who had prophesied or who expected a 
speech from Mr. CONKLING in support of 
the veto showed only that they did not 
know him. The old parties disappeared in 
the final vote. Of the 73 votes for good 
faith in the House 20 were Democratic, 
while of the 19 in the Senate 9 were Demo- 
cratic. Of the 10 Republican votes in the 
Senate all but 3 were from New England. 
The step now taken is but the first in a de- 
scending series, and the impetus thus given 
to dangerous measures should incite all 
friends of the national faith to unite cor- 
dially and effectively in its support against 
further assaults. 





THE BOSTON COLLECTORSHIP. 


In declining to renominate Mr. Summons 
to the office of Collector of the port of Bos- 
ton, to which he was appointed four years 
ago, the President has shown his sincere re- 
gard for the principles which he has pro- 
fessed. His purpose, so far as such offices 
are concerned, is to put the customs service 
on a business basis. To do this, its admin- 
istration must be taken from the hands of 
those who think that the Custom-house 
should be a centre of political activity, and 
its places filled for party purposes. The 
business theory and the party theory can 
not be combined, for this one reason, among 
a thousand, that the subordinates under the 
latter system know that their tenure is not 
solely good conduct. To restore to them in- 
dependence and self-respect by persuading 
them that such conduct alone is the tenure, 
it is indispensable that the head of the 
Custom-house, by whom they are really ap- 
pointed, shall not be a noted party man- 
ager who owes his place entirely to party 
intrigue. Thus, in the New York Custom- 
house, so long as the present Collector and 
Naval Officer remain, however honest as 
men and reputable as officers they may be, 
nobody in the Custom-house or out of it will 
believe that there is any real change in the 
old system. 

The situation is substantially the same in 
Boston. By common consent Mr. Simmons 
was absolutely identified with the system 
of official management of State politics 
which is one of the chief abuses at which 
the reform aims. He was the personifica- 
tion of this abuse in Massachusetts. He 
was the efficient agent of what is known as 
Butlerism in politics. That term has come 
to mean political purposes and methods 
which are demoralizing and dangerous, and 
the late speech of General BUTLER in Con- 
gress has certainly not tended to remove 
that impression. The appointment of Mr. 
Srmmons gave to this tendency the prestige 
of recognition from the late Administration 
and the power of patronage. That is to 
say, it gave the appointing power of some 
hundreds of places to an accomplished po- 
litical manager, who was the accredited 
representative of the Administration. It 
was 2 signal illustration of the evil which 
a real reform hopes to correct. The new 
Collector did his official duty vigorously, 
and was a man of good personal character. 
He did not fail, also, as a politician with 
power. When the new Administration came 
in, the declarations of the President upon the 
subject of the civil service were peculiarly 
agreeable to the opponents of the system of 
which Mr. StmMons was the representative. 
He hastened to say, however, that he would 
carry out any instructions looking to the re- 
form proposed by the President and those 
who agreed with him, and the Collector was 
left in his office. He has, we believe, taken 
no open part in politics within the year, 
except at the instance of the Attorney- 
General. His term is about expiring. The 
political interest that procured his appoint- 
ment has sought to secure his re-appoint- 
ment. A large number of merchants have 
also asked it, and some of the politicians 
who opposed his appointment have yet re- 
quested his re-nomination, on the ground 
that he has been a good Collector. 

Under these circumstances the sole ques- 
tion for the President was whether he and 
the friends of reform had a fair right to ex- 
pect that the re-appointment of Mr. Sm- 
MONS would practically take the Custom- 
house out of politics. The Collector did 
not, so far as we are aware, pretend to be a 
reformer. It is absurd to suppose that a 





change of administration had changed his 
views. He unquestionably thought that 
the Custom-house ought to be a political 
machine. But his superior officer had “a 
crotchet” upon the subject, and therefore it 
was wise for subordinates “to lie low.” Yet 
if his convictions were really unchanged, so 
was his power. It is he and not the Pres- 
ident who controls all the minor places in 
the Custom-house. Under existing laws 
the only possible way to make sure of en- 
forcing the reform which the President 
wishes to enforce is not to intrust the mi- 
nor appointing power to those who are es- 
pecially representatives of “the thing to be 
reformed.” General BUTLER is reported to 
have said that Mr. Summons is an admira- 
ble officer, a church member, and willing to 
do what is required. Yet if the question 
were of General BUTLER’s appointment to 
the Collectorship, and the same things were 
truthfully said of him, would a President 
honestly bent upon reform appoint General 
Butter? The assertion that the result is 
merely a personal victory of Senator Hoar 
isabsurd. The considerations that have de- 
termined it are entirely independent of him, 
while the sneer that the opposition to the 
re-appointment is a hostility of “ blue blood” 
to the “poor boy” is a ludicrous and famil- 
iar piece of demagogy, the use of which 
merely shows that argument is exhausted. 





A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


THE late melancholy accidents in the bay 
and river at New York have naturally ex- 
cited a great deal of attention. A large 
part of the active business population of the 
city must live in the suburbs, and many of 
the most desirable suburbs are accessible 
only across the East and North rivers or the 
bay. The waters around the city swarm 
with ferry-boats whose tracks cross those of 
the sea-going steamers. The dangers aris- 
ing from fog, which is frequent at certain 
seasons of the year, are so obvious, and in- 
volve so many people, that it is singular no 
method of preventing or lessening them has 
been devised except “slowing” and “ whis- 
tling.” The most experienced pilots agree 
that nothing is so bewildering to all calcu- 
lation as a fog, in which it is even difficult 
to estimate the distance of sound so as to 
be guided by bells or whistles. During a 
fog, also, the incessant shrieking of every 
steamer in motion around the city almost 
defeats its own purpose by the confusion it 
produces, and the recent sorrowful accidents 
have shown the ghastly possibilities of nav- 
igation in blinding mist. Had the ocean 
steamer Spain struck the Staten Island ferry- 
boat Castleton a little further forward, not 
only would the loss of life have been im- 
mense, but whole neighborhoods would have 
been desolated. Apparently nothing but 
the self-possession of Captain Isaac Bunn, 
in whose sagacity, skill, and coolness the 
passengers upon that line have always 
placed a trust which has now been signally 
justified, prevented an immeasurable disas- 
ter. Indeed, there can be no excuse for per- 
mitting ocean steamers to attempt to go to 
sea in a dense fog through waters filled with 
light passenger boats. It is a subject with 
which the law should deal peremptorily, 
since it is found that private interests do 
not regulate it. 

The Brooklyn Bridge will secure Brooklyn 
hereafter from the delays and exposures due 
to fog. But there will be no tunnel and no 
bridge for many a year to connect New York 
and New Jersey. The fatal collision of the 
James Fisk, Jr., ferry-boat with a schooner 
at anchor, and the easily conceivable conse- 
quences of such collisions, will naturally 
force the New Yorker who lives in New Jer- 
sey, and who must come to New York for 
his business, to come with serious misgiv- 
ings on foggy mornings. Indeed, the pas- 
sage of crowded ferry-boats in the waters 
around New York is now so incessant that 
some action besides “running for luck” 
should be taken to prevent the perils of per- 
fectly blind navigation. The Tribune sug- 
gests that the electric light would enable a 
pilot to see objects far enough off even in 
the daytime to avoid collision. This is a 
statement that can be very easily verified, 
and if it be established, the carrying of an 
electric light by ferry-boats in the rivers 
and bay should be made by law as impera- 
tive as that of life-boats or life-preservers. 

This is a question which becomes more 
pressing and more important every year as 
the city grows, and access to the business 
quarter is found to be as convenient and 
often more agreeable by boat than by the 
horse-railroads. It is a subject to be espe- 
cially considered by those who do not wish 
to feel that they are taking an enormous 
risk in merely going to their daily work. 
The sudden, capricious, remorseless fog is 
their chief enemy, and he will be a public 
benefactor who first employs a method to 
baffle its snares. The owners of the Staten 
Island and New Jersey ferry-boats could do 
the public and their own interests no great- 





er service than by ascertaining whether tho 
electric light would be serviceable in the 
way proposed, and, should: it be found ef. 
fective, than by furnishing their boats wit} 
it, and securing the welfare of hundreds of 
homes from such an awful blow as hung 
over them for a moment on the foggy morn. 
ing of the collision, 





THE “WOMAN QUESTION.” 

Two interesting incidents in the progress 
of what is called “the woman question” 
are lately recorded. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives— 
ten members of the eleven being present— 
was tied upon a proposition to report a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, au- 
thorizing “woman suffrage.” It is stated 
that the absent member will oppose the 
proposition, which will prevent a report. 
But the fact that five of the ten members 
voted for the report is the significant point. 
The other fact to which we referred is the 
decision of the Convocation, or governing 
body, of the London University to admit 
women to examination and degrees upon 
precisely the same conditions with men. 
The London University, however, differs 
from Oxford and Cambridge in not provid- 
ing for residence or for recitations. The 
student may live where he will and study 
as he chooses, but henceforth degrees will 
be conferred indifferently upon all men and 
women who conform to the requirements, 
which are made equal for all. 

Harvard University has authorized and 
conducted examinations of women in New 
York and elsewhere in certain prescribed 
studies, but we do not understand that the 
utmost proficiency carries with it the same 
degree that the resident under-graduate re- 
ceives upon the successful completion of 
the course. The action of the London Uni- 
versity is the more important because the 
holder of a University degree is entitled, 
upon conformity with certain other require- 
ments, not dependent upon sex, to receive 
authority to practice medicine. In Massa- 
chusetts, also, we observe that a petition of 
women who are property-owners and taxed, 
asking for representation, has been present- 
ed to the Legislature. It is certainly curi- 
ous to observe the just feeling about the 
sanctity of the Old South and the glory of 
Faneuil Hall in a community which does 
not practically admit that representation 
and taxation should go together, and it will 
be interesting to see what arguments the 
neighborhood of those famous monuments 
furnishes against the fundamental doctrine 
of the Revolution. 

These are all signs of a most interesting 
social change. The process that Mr. MILL 
described as the emancipation of women is 
steadily going on. It is attended in this 
country with a great deal of folly and ex- 
travagance, and, like all steps of progress, 
is embarrassed by some of its own advo- 
cates, who find in the agitation a gratifica- 
tion of their vanity. But it is a change 
that need not alarm the most sensitive and 
peaceful and conservative soul. For its con- 
ditions are such that it can not be forced 
beyond the general sympathy and approval. 
Of all changes none is so immediately de- 
pendent upon reason, and every step in the 
greater freedom of women from disabling 
laws and customs has been so well consid- 
ered that there has been no reaction or re- 
peal. The movement will not stop, but its 
completion will no more touch the essential 
womanliness of women than it will affect 
the manliness of men. The proper “sphere” 
of each sex needs the protection neither of 
our fear nor of our ignorance. 





BLIND GUIDES. 


THE advocates of the Silver Bill who sin- 
cerely suppose that it will tend to renew 
industry and restore confidence must be 
appalled by their more impetuous fellow- 
workers who have just met in convention 
in Toledo and formed a national party. The 
platform might have been written by Sen- 
ator VOORHEES, the great silver champion 
in the Senate. Its fundamental principle 
is one that was pretty plainly set forth in 
his speech, namely, that capital is the curse 
of society. Indeed, the platform has the 
unique excellence among platforms of say- 
ing precisely what its framers mean. It 
declares that “fraud, embezzlement, bank- 
ruptcy, crime, suffering, pauperism, and 
starvation” are due to “legislation in the 
interest of and dictated by money-lenders, 
bankers, and bondholders.” In the same 
key the limitation of the legal-tender qual- 
ity of greenbacks, the exception of bonds 
from taxation, contraction, and resumption 
are “crimes against the people.” This 1s 
the spirit of the whole manifesto, and the 
details of recommendation are not worth 
attention, as they all assume that gover)- 
ment can make every body rich, wise, and 
happy. 

The whole proceeding is the natural and 
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i ult of the talk of such politicians 
eee VoORBEES. They represent the rich 
and the poor as deadly enemies, and they 
leave upon the minds of their ignorant and 
often unemployed hearers the impression 
that wealth is somehow a crime, and that 
a man so lost to all sense of humanity as to 
hold the bonds of the United States de- 
serves only @ short shrift. Their politics 
are merely the exasperation of class jeal- 
ousy, and the practical conclusion of their 
teaching is communism. There is nothing 
more essentially hostile to the country and 
to every interest in it than this talk, and 
there was never a time when it could be 
more mischievous than now. Intelligent 
men, whether rich or poor, whether they 
hold bonds or find it hard to get wages, 
know well that the industry which alone 
produces wealth depends upon confidence, 
and that the enterprise which employs hosts 
of hands, sets wheels turning, and secures 
steady and well-paid employment requires 
the same confidence. They can see that 
the constant denunciation of capital, which 
moves great enterprises, as a crime, is itself 
criminal, because it fosters a jealousy and 
fear that paralyze effort. 

We are far from denying that capital, es- 
pecially when wielded by great corpora- 
tions, may be reckless and oppressive. But 
the remedy does not lie in cultivating sul- 
len hostility to it or in promoting an uncer- 
tainty from which it can reap all the ad- 
vantage. The events of last summer have 
shown every shrewd poor man that his in- 
terest is not served by internecine strife, 
and that in the contest which the blind 
guides constantly provoke, it is always the 
poor man who goes to the wall. In such a 
movement as the Toledo Convention there 
is doubtless represented a great deal of 
honest desire to restore general prosperity, 
but a desire without knowledge of means or 
of the lessons of experience, while with this 
is associated an immense amount of knav- 
ery, idleness, and imposture. The men 
among its managers who were known are 
universally distrusted as.mere demagogues. 
These are facts to be carefully pondered by 
honest and intelligent men. The popular 
strength of the Silver Bill, whatever it may 
be, is mainly due, as we said last week, to a 
vague feeling that it would put money in 
every man’s pocket. There is the same 
superstition about “government money.” 
But there are no short-cuts to prosperity, 
and governments can not make men rich. 





THE NEW YORK INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT SCANDAL. 


THE duty of the Senate of New York in 
the case of Mr. SmyTuH, the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department, is obvious. 
The law of 1873 requires that all charges 
against any insurance company by any at- 
torney or appraiser of the Insurance De- 
partment 
“shall be presented in the form of an itemized bill, 
which shall first be approved by the said Superintend- 
ent, and then audited by the Comptroller, and shall be 
paid on his warrant, drawn in the usual manner upon 
the State Treasurer, to the person or persons making 
such examination. And the company examined, on 
receiving a certified copy of said bill of charges as au- 
dited and paid by the Comptroller, shall repay the 
amount of the same to the said Superintendent, to be 
by him put into the State Treasury.” 


The purpose of the law is to prevent collu- 
sion and injustice by submitting the whole 
transaction to the Comptroller. At the last 
session Mr. SMYTH desired the repeal of these 
provisions. The repeal was passed by the 
Legislature, but it was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. SMYTH, however, proceeded to 
act as if the law had been repealed, and to 
violate its plain provisions. The duty of 
the Senate to approve the recommendation 
of the Governor and to remove the Super- 
intendent can hardly be evaded. 

The action of the insurance companies, 
also, will be a part of the inquiry. The law 
is plain that the companies are to pay only 
upon a certified copy of bills audited by the 
Comptroller. Why have enormous uncerti- 
fied bills been paid by some companies? The 
Senate will do a public service in exploring 
and exposing every illicit transaction. This 
is the more important because partisan con- 
siderations: are necessarily involved. The 
Governor and the Comptroller, who bring 
the charges and ask the removal, are Dem- 
ocrats. The Senate, which has the power 
of removal, is Republican, while the accused 
Superintendent is the chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee. A little famil- 
larity with politics and politicians shows 
certain significant facts in the details of 
payment as contained in the Comptroller's 
report to the Governor. The chairman of 
the State Committee is a warm adherent of 
that wing of the Republican party in New 
York which controls its organization, and 
the great sums paid by the insurance com- 
panies to agents of the Insurance Depart- 
ment are recorded as paid to well-known 
Politicians of the same wing. It is not im- 





probable that if that wing should have any 
especial interest in the result of the next 
State election, the agents who had thus been 
so liberally paid would contribute to “the 
legitimate expenses of the election” with 
equal liberality, while the favors of the In- 
surance Department might in that view 
seem to have been bestowed where they 
would do the most good. 

The Republican Senate is undoubtedly 
aware that this case, upon its appearance 
now and before the investigation takes place, 
is an illustration of courses that have deeply 
discredited the Republican party, and alien- 
ated so many of its supporters that its old 
ascendency is shaken. The political situa- 
tion is such that party policy fortunately 
coincides with the dictates of duty, and the 
more thorough and impartial the inquiry 
into this matter shall be, the better not only 
for the public welfare, which is the first and 
great consideration, but also for party ad- 
vantage. It seems, indeed, upon the Comp- 
troller’s statement of facts, to be a case in 
which there can be but one verdict from 
just men; and it is certainly one which 
throws an instructive light upon “ practi- 
cal” politics. It is not “visionary” reforms, 
it is such things as this, that destroy party 
majorities. 








A STALE TRICK. 


One of the plausible sophistries of the 
silver dollar advocates was urged with great 
unction by General BUTLER in his recent 
speech. It is the assertion that if it be dis- 
honest to make a silver dollar of ninety-two 
cents to pay debts of a dollar, it is equally 
dishonest to tolerate a subsidiary coinage 
which is of a still lower value. This is a 
trick which we have exposed more than 
once, but which is obviously a favorite with 
the clipped dollar advocates, because they 
find that it impresses what they call “the 
poor man,” of whom they call themselves 
the especial champions. Nothing is more 
touching than the sympathy of Mr. Voor- 
HEES, for instance, for “the poor man.” If 
a kind Providence would only permit him 
to make brown paper a legal tender for the 
wages of labor, “the poor man” would 
doubtless cover him with blessings. “The 
gold-bug,” cries this kind of friend of “the 
poor man,” “is perfectly willing to make 
silver a legal tender up to fifty dollars, 
which would include thepayment of wages, 
but he will not let it go farther. In other 
words, he is willing to pay wages in a dol- 
lar of less than ninety cents, while he de- 
mands a dollar of a hundred cents for the 
bloated bondholder.” 

It is impossible that many of those who 
reiterate this statement do not know its un- 
truth. Yet it unquestionably deceives a 
great many honest poor men. A moment’s 
reflection, however, might show them “the 
catch” in it. It is true that the subsidiary 
silver coins and the trade dollar are actually 
below the standard value. But it is equally 
true that, notwithstanding this fact, they 
pass at par. What is the explanation? 
Simply that the amount and the legal tend- 
er quality are limited. If“a poor man” is 
paid five or ten dollars of wages in silver, 
the silver, although a baser coin, will buy 
five or ten dollars’ worth of bread or meat. 
If the silver is any where rejected or re- 
ceived with hesitation, it is solely because 
of the fear produced by the attempt to make 
silver an unlimited tender; and if the Sil- 
ver Bill had proposed silver only as a sub- 
stitute for the small legal tender currency, 
there would have been no opposition and 
no apprehension. So long as the amount is 
thus limited, as every “poor man” has as- 
certained by experience, the silver coins are 
practically “as good as gold.” Therefore it 
is absolutely false to say that those who 
would retain the limited amount are willing 
to pay wages in a dollar of ninety cents. 
For the silver dollar will buy a hundred 
cents’ worth until it is an unlimited tender, 
when it will buy only ninety cents’ worth, 
although the “ poor man” must receive it for 
a hundred cents. 

We have already shown that the creditor 
class is made up of those who live by wages, 
and that the “bloated bondholders” are 
those who invest in savings-banks. This 
should be remembered, because the mischief 
of the silver movement is largely due to the 
want of careful thought among those who 
live by the wages of their industry, and who 
are apt to suppose that a demagogue is a 
friend of the poor man because he calls bim- 
self so. Many of those who take this name 
formerly called themselves friends of labor 
and of “the hard-fisted million,” while they 
were busily engaged in supporting slavery, 
which disgraced labor and degraded the la- 
boring-man, and, in the Territories of the 
United States, compelled the intelligent 
workman to compete with an aristocracy 
which owned its laborers like cattle. Such 
demagogues are just as much friends of 
“the poor laboring-man” now as they were 
then. 





Jed to him by his 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Wexster, in one of his conversations 
with his biographer, made this extraordinary 
statement. ‘I am not unaware,” said he, “and 
it would be affectation in me to deny it, that I 
have a public reputation to leave to posterity; 
but it has been earned with difficulty. IfI were 
to live my life over again, with my present ex- 
periences, I would, under no circumstances and 

from no considerations, allow myself to enter public 
ife. The public are ungrateful. The man who 
serves the public most faithfully receives no ad- 

uate reward. In my own history those acts 
which have been, before God, the most disinter- 
ested and the least stained by selfish considera- 
tions have been precisely those for which I have 
been most freely abused. No, no! have noth- 
ing to do with politics. Sell your iron, eat the 
bread of independenc — your family with 
the rewards of honest toil, do your duty as a 
private citizen to your country, but let politics 
alone. It is a hard life, a thankless life.’ 

—Some years ago a beautiful poem, called 
“The Children,” appeared in the columns of a 
New York weekly paper. It was written by Mr. 
CHARLES M. DICKINSON, who did not, however, 
use the initial of his middle name in his signa- 
ture as author. The poem became immensely 
popular, and was widely copied, sometimes with 
credit, sometimes without. At length, as the 
author had dropped out the “‘M.,’”? some com- 
positor carelessly drop off the ‘‘on’’ from 
the end of his name, and the poem started afresh 
on its travels through.the newspapers under the 
magic name of CHaRLEs Dickens. A well-known 
English elocutionist gave further currency to 
the error by reciting it as one of the most beau- 
tifal productions of his illustrious countryman. 
The error was pointed out, over and over again, 
to be as often repeated. Even the careful editor 
of Our Children’s 8, published by the Har- 
PERS, assigned the authorship to Dickens. The 
proper correction was made in that volume as 
soon as the error was detected; and in justice 
to Mr. Dickinson, who has been unwitting! 
defrauded of the honor to which he is entitled, 
we make this statement of the facts in the case. 
It is a high compliment that his beautiful and 
touching m should have been attributed to 
Dickens, but it is hard that he should lose the 
credit of having written it. 

—Bishop CopLeston, who three years ago 
was consecrated as Bishop of Colombo, - 
es a remarkable capacity for speedily acquiring 
a knowledge of any he desires to mas- 
ter. In twelve months after his arrival in Cey- 
lon he preached in Cingalese with facility and 
correctness. He is now preaching in Portuguese. 

—A series of very valuable papers from the 
pen of Mr. ALFreD Waker, of New Haven, 
will n in Harper’s Bazar for March 30. They 
are entitled, ‘‘ Hints to Women on the Care of 
Property,’”’ and will treat of business matters 
from the simplest rudiments to the more com- 
plicated affairs, omitting nothing that can be of 
any use or information concerning all details of 
which women who have the care of business or 
ae a may be required to have accurate 

nowledge. Every woman who carefully stud- 
ies these papers may acquire this knowledge, 
and place herself beyond the need of depend- 
ence upon others in the management of busi- 
ness rs. 

—If we are late in joining the universal con- 
gratulation upon the appointment of Mr. Bay- 
ARD TAYLOR as minister to ane, it is not 
because of any reluctance to do so. he cordial 
welcome which he has received in advance from 
the German press shows that the fitness of the 
selection is recognized in the country to which 
he goes. And the German feeling is justified b 
the ee interest which Mr. TayLor has al- 
ways en in Germany, and by his familiarity 
with its life, lan e, and literature. But there 
is no more thorough American, and his charac- 
ter and reputation assure us of a most honorable 
representation. 

—A second edition of General Casnona’s in- 
teresting work on his researches and discoveries 
in Cyprus has just been issued by the Harpers. 
The popular demand for this attractive volume 
is complimentary to the Sense and shows the 
wide-spread interest his d coveries have excited 
in the minds of American readers. 

—The bust of CoaRLes SuMNER presented by 
the State of Massachusetts to Gzorcz WILLIAM 
Curtis, in remembrance of his eulogy upon the 
Senator before the authorities of the Common- 
wealth, is now at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in Fourteenth Street. It is the work of 
MARTIN MILLMORE, and as the most satisfacto 
and characteristic likeness of Mr. SuMNER it will 
be seen with pleasure by hosts of his friends and 
admirers. 

—Mr. Horace Howarp Furness, of Phila- 
delphia, owns a pair of ancient leather gauntlets 
heavily worked in gold, which were given to 
GaRRICK in 1769 _ a lineal descendant of ANN 
SHAKSPEARE’s family. The donor told GARRICK 
that, according to the unbroken tradition of the 
family, they had frequently been worn by SHaks- 
PEARE. GARRICK's widow bequeathed them to 
Mrs. Srppons; she left them to her daughter 
Mrs. Come, who left them to Mrs. Frances 
Anne KEMBLE, who gave them to their present 
owner. 

—8 ng of Popes, upon the death of CLem- 
ENT XII., in the last century, it was five months 
before the Conclave elected Cardinal Lampgr- 
TINI as his successor, who took the name of 
Benevict XIV. He is reported to have made 
a little speech to the cardinals in Conclave when 
they were undetermined about an election, as 
follows: *‘Most eminent lords, here are three 
Bolognese of different characters, but all equally 
proper for the Popedom. [If it be your pleasure 
to pitch upon a saint, there is Cardinal Gorti; 
if upon a politician, there is ALDROVANDI; if 
upon a booby, here am I.”” The “ booby’’ was 
chosen, and — to be among the greatest 
Popes of the last century, a very learned and ex- 
ceedingly able as well as a profoundly religious 


man. 

—Canon Farrar, who has been studying the 
Jewish Talmud, says: ‘‘There is more beauty 
and poetry in a single book of Homer than in 
the entire Mishna, There is more wisdom and 
depth in a single chapter of 8t. Joun or St. Pavi 
than in all the folio volumes of the Talmud put 

er. 

—Ex-Governor CurtTIN, who was a great per- 
sonal favorite with the Czar during his mission 
to Russia, has recently hung in his parlor at 
Bellefonte the large portrait of the Czar present- 

Majesty. With the picture 





Prince GorTCHAKOFF sent his own portrait to 
Governor Curtin. It may not be erally 
known outside of Pennsylvania and Washing- 
ton, but it is nevertheless true, that Governor 
CurTIN is one of the most delightful story-tell- 
ers in America. 

—This characteristic story of Marshal Cawno- 
BERT is told in Paris: When he returned from 
his mission to represent France at the King of 
Italy’s funeral, he tendered to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs a balance of some 17,000 francs, 
remaining unspent out of the 30,000 franes al- 
lowed for the expenses of the mission. M. Wap- 
DINGTON assured him it could not be taken back 
as there was no precedent for such a return of 
money. The marshal said he was sorry to hear 
it, but that if it must be stolen from the state, 
he would rather some one else were the thief; 
and he insisted on leaving the money and get- 
ting his receipt. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: The House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
on the 25th ult., reported in favor of the transfer of 
the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War De- 
Smee py Five supplemen silver bills were intro- 

uced in the House, to autho the free coinage of 
silver dollars and the issuing of certificates to the de- 

tors of silver bullion at the United States mints. 
presentative Southard, of Ohio, chairman of the 
committee on the revision of the laws latin; 
the counting of the electoral votes for President an 
Vice-President, by request, ae ge an amendment 
to the Constitution, providing that the Executive 
power shall be vested in three Presidents, who shall 
constitute a supreme Executive Council. These Presi- 
dents are to be elected by the qualified voters of all 
the States, one President to be taken from each of the 
three prominent sections of the country known as the 
East and Middle States, the West, and the South. No 
two of the Presidents are to be from the same section- 
or district of country. The term of office of the Presi- 
dents is to be six years, and no one having served the 
full term is to be eligible for a re-election. By the 
first election held under this article of the Constitu- 
tion, should it be adopted, the President of the West- 
ern District is to be chosen for a fractional term of 
two years, the one from the Southern District for a 
fractional term of four years, and the one from the 
Eastern and Middle District for the full term of six 
years. After the first election, one President is to be 
chosen every two years. It is also proposed to abolish 
the office of Vice-President, and to provide instead 
that once in four years the te shall elect a Presi- 
dent who is not a member of tkat body, and who, as 
presiding officer, shall exercise all the authority now 
exerc! by the Vice-President. The comp ion 
of each President is fixed at not exceeding $30,000 a 
. A bill was introduced in the House providing 
‘or a force of uniformed Indian police in every Indian 
reservation where their presence may be necessary to 
preserve order.—On the 26th ult. Alanson W. 
was nominated to be Collector of the port of Boston. 
Vice-President Wheeler retiring for a few days’ rest, 
Senator —_ was elected President pro tem. of the 
Senate. A bill to , ~~ inter-State commerce, and 
to prohibit unjust minations by common car- 
riers, was reported by the House Committee on Com- 
merce. The House, without debate, passed a bill au- 
thorizing the President to review the proceedings of 
the Court-Martial which tried Surgeon-General Ham- 
mond, and if he shall deem it right and proper, to an- 
nul and set aside its findings and sentence, and place 
the doctor on the retired list—On the 28th alt. the 
President vetoed the Silver Bill, on the ground that it 
authorized the violation of sacred obligations. Both 
Houses immediately passed the bill over the veto—the 
Senate by a vote of 46 to 19, and the House by a vote 
of 196 to 73. A bill was reported in the Honee, author- 
izing the equipment of a polar expedition on the plan 
of a colony, and sppropriating $50,000 for that purpose. 

Governor M‘Clelian, of New Jersey, on the 27th alt, 
signed the Six Per Cent. Interest Bill, and it is now the 
law of the State. 

General T. C. Anderson, of the Louisiana Returnin 
Board, was sentenced, on the 25th ult., to two years im 
prisonment in the State Penitentiary, with hard labor. 

















FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Eastern Wan: The Grand Duke Nicholas en 
tered San Stefano, seven miles from Constantinople, 





100 feet long. The officers and 
fraternize in the inost remarka- 
ble manner.—A Constantinople dispatch of the 28th 
ult. says the greater part of the Ru conditions has 
bee: soreeene by the Porte, and that the treaty will 
soon be signed. The principal pointe of the condi- 
tions are teen in the London tel 8 from Con- 
stantinople, but the Agence Russe declares that the 
published version is got inaccurate. Russia has 
never demanded the expulsion of the Mussulman in- 
habitants of B ; she has only demanded the re- 
call of the officials and troops. Russia does 
not hand over a portion of Bosnia to Servia. The 

uestion of the straits is reserved for the considera- 
flon of Eu —The joint council of the ministers of 


e il that they earnestly de- 

sired —The Roumanian Senate, on the 26th, 

a vote of confidence in the government, recom- 

mending it to defend the rights of Roumania in the 

Conf —The Turks have retaken Platanos and 

burned it. The Greek insurgents, after a brave de- 
fense, retired to Kokotos. 

The — war rp one are being pushed for- 
ward rapidly. Lo a of ala has been des- 
ignated as commander-in-chief of any expeditionary 
force that be sent out in case of war, with Major- 





General Sir Wolseley as chief of staff. It is 
said that 45,000 are ready to start from Bom- 
bay at short potice. e Elswick Ordnance Works, at 


speed. The order has now been inc 
a, In the House of Lords, on the 25th ult., Lord 
, in reply to a question of the Earl of Dunraven, 
said that the Russian demand for the Turkish men-of- 
war had been refused by the Porte. He hoped it would 
not be persisted in. the Egyptian tribute was de- 
manded Russia, the matter would require serious 
consid ion. Respecting the all demand for the 
expulsion of Mussulmans from Bulgaria, Lord Derby 


Commons, replying to a question, 
ernment was uninformed of the 
final terms of peace, but if they injuriously affected 
British wee ee government wouid take the pro 
er course to ite and protect thore interests. This 
declaration was received with loud cheers. 

Spanish Cortes, on the 26th ult., the Min- 


refugees, on ee oath of allegiance before a 
Spain. 
Pietro Angelo Secchi, the famous Italian astronomer, 
the 26th ult., in his sixtieth year. 
The British House of Commons, on the 27th alt. 
the Colonial Marriage Bill, which was op 
the t, by a vote of 182 to 161. It enables 
of a marriage concluded under colonial 
laws with a deceased wife's sister to inberit property 


Kingdom. 
Baez has left Santo Domingo, and a provisional gove 
ernment has been formed er Manuel J. de Galvan, \ 


Ree > 








GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Tus celebrated caricaturist, who 
recently died in London at the age of 
eighty-six, was a man of most vigor- 
ous and versatile genius. He could 
be playful, tender, graceful, bitterly 
sarcastic, or terribly in earnest, with 
his pencil. Throughout his long life, 
says one who knew him well, his gen- 
jus “has been a lash to scourge vice ; 
a passionate appeal for the oppressed 
and ignorant; a merry and kindly 
reprimand for folly in dress, manners, 
and customs; and a hearty, good-na- 
tured pat on the back—worth a good 
deal of less honest praise—for well- 
doing or amendment, while many of 
the books that have been a joy and 
delight to our fathers and ourselves 
owe no little of their charm to the 
same skillful, never-failing pencil.” 

Among the magty works for which 
he furnished designs were Grimm’s 
German Popular Stories, Mornings at 

Pow Street, Peter Schlemihl, Italian 
Tales, Hans of Iceland, Tales of Trish 
Life, Punch and Judy, Tom Thumb, 
John Gilpin, The Epping Hunt, Three 
Courses and a Dessert, ete., in all of 
which the humor is irresistibly at- 
tractive and charniing. In the delin- 
eation of swell-mobsmen, cockneys, 
and other subjects of London life he 
was unequalled. Some of his works 
possessed great tragic force. As 
specimens of this class may be men- 
tioned several of his illustrations in 
Oliver Twist, and especially “ Fagin 
in the Condemned Cell,” “ Sykes Call- 
ing his Dog,” and “Sykes Escaping 
to the Roof.” 

CrUIKSHANK was also greatly inter- 
ested in the temperance movement, 
and many years ago began to employ 
his pencil in promoting the cause 
among the people. ‘The Bottle” 
was a series of etchings of a very 
powerful character, illustrating the 
drunkard’s progress from moderate 
drinking to mortal excess, and this 
was followed by a series exhibiting the 
downward career of the drunkard’s 
children. 

This series of sketches pointed out 
the absolute facts of the drunkard’s 
course and its awful effects, and drew 
attention most powerfully to one of 
the greatest evils of the day. Many 
shuddered at the unexpected and aw- 
ful spectacle presented to them, while 
others redoubled their efforts to res- 
cue or save their neighbors from their 
wretched thralldom. While the world 
will lavish praise on the Hocartu of 
his age, some will gladly give the second father 
of the temperance movement the loving tribute 
of thanks which he would have still more highly 
valued in his later years, for the salutary lesson 
taught by “ The Bottle.” 

CRUIKSHANK was also largely instrumental in 
doing away with the barbarous punishment of 
hanging for forgery. One morning many years 
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ago, while taking an early walk, his steps were 
arrested by seeing a vast crowd collected. On 
asking the cause of the excitement, he was told, 
“Oh! five or six women have just been hung.” 
“What was their crime?” “They had issued 
forged one-pound notes.” Poor, miserable, half- 
starved, untaught wretches, whose days had been 
spent in “stitch, stitch, stitch,” till the moral 


eyes were blinded in the bitter struggle to live, 
whatever might be the case with the bodily ones. 
For them the brave outspoken denunciation, the 
urgent petition, and the bitterly indignant satire 
of the wonder-working pencil came too late. But 
happily these protests had good work to do, and 
by the efforts of one man the law of death for 
forgery of these notes was abolished. ~ 
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AN C&CUMENICAL ‘COUNCIL AT ST. PETER’S, ROME. 








| VERIFYING THE DEA H 
OF THE POPE. ae 


ELaBoraTe ceremonial seems to be 
the only means of expression by which 
power and importance can Convince 
the world of their existence. The 
higher a man rises, the more he finds 
himself at the mercy of an intricate 
system of rifes and ceremonies the 
observance of which becomes more 
onerous and wearisome than the per- 
formance of most practical duties 
Indeed, the mighty ones of the earth, 
if not “ pleased with a rattle tickled 
with a straw,” seem to spend a great 
part of their time in practicing petty 
formalities and assisting at showy 
pageants that can not be congenial 
to any well-developed mind 

In the same manner that ceremony 
may be overdone in connection with 
secular matters, so can ritual be ex. 





though a certain amount may be nec. 

essary and admirable, an excess js 
calculated to produce weariness and 

disgust among profound and intelli. 

gent thinkers. St. AyrHony and oth. 

\ er worthy members of the early Chris. 
+ tian Church fled from the parade and 
\ ’ show with which their weaker breth. 
DQ ren loved to surround the business 
WN of religion, to the glorious and unre. 
NN) strained freedom of the wilderness, 
; It was the tiresome and meaningless 

| . ceremonial of the services of Roman 

| and Anglican churches that led such 
men as WesLEY and WuiteriELp to 
| 





long for some simple form of relig- 
ious expression, where the true spirit 
| of the thing should not be so encum. 
|  bered with an elaborate dress that its 
very existence was open to doubt. 
From time immemorial the Roman 
Catholic Church has surrounded every 
event in its career with an amount of 
ceremonial intended to impress the 
ordinary mind with the awful solem. 
nity and importance of its movements 
An instance of this is presented in the 
accompanying engraving, where the 
elaborate ceremony of “ verifying the 
death 6f the Pope” is in process of 
performance by the Cardinal Vamer- 
lengo, in this case Cardinal Pecct, 
now the occupant of the pontifical 
chair. As soon as it is ascertained 
that dissolution has positively taken 
place, it is the duty of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State to convey the in- 
formation to the Camerlengo, who 
from that moment becomes the Vice- 
Pope, the sole supreme ruler withiu 
and without the palace. It is for 
him to repair to the Pope’s death-chamber, to 
knock at the door with a silver mallet, and, upon 
receiving no answer, to step up to the death-bed 
and “tap the corpse on the forehead, fall on his 
knees before the motionless body, and pronounce 
the words, ‘ Dominus Papa meus mortuus est.’” 
This is but a small part of the numberless cer- 
emonies that attend the dissolution of a Pope, for 


aggerated in the Church. And al., 
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whose last hours an elaborate routine is arranged, 
calculated to invest Death with double his usual 
‘errors, There is no possibility of a Pope’s slip- 
png quietly out of life, ignorant of the great 
change until it is upon him, for the physicians 
who attend him have strict orders to apprise the 
sick man of the approach of his last hour. From 
that moment, according to the prescriptions of 
Pope Innocent ITIL, no favor can be granted by 
the dying pontiff; no act of his is valid unless 
“ountersigned by two cardinals appointed for that 
Purpose, It is the custom, when the physicians 
a issned the fatal fiat, for the Pope to cause 
oo cardinals to be summoned, in order to make 
hi, page of faith, to declare the contents of 
mete Ul, to choose his. place of interment, and to 
: ly demand forgiveness for his errors. In 
po reunion he must state the debts he has 
ry . my in the name of the Church, and reveal 
Aftes where he has concealed his treasures. 
a So = is done he is permitted to give the 
ange cardinals advice as to the choice of his 
ieee Then he dismisses them. From that 
emis ‘ere remain near the dying pontiff only 
rat an ry his chamberlain, and his domestic 
ge . may be said that he is already dead 
hte the world is concerned. Every thing 
his last § . up to the moment that he breathes 
““t 1S Known only to his intimates. 
Rd as the fatal moment is near, the Pone 
a ives the Sacraments. A couple of wax lights 
“Pt burning in the chamber near a crucifix. 
“Tuciiix is presented to the dying pontiff, so 
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lyzes the hand that holds it. During all this 
time the penitenziarii recite the offices for the dead. 
They only cease when the last breath has left 
the body. Then follows the ceremony of “ Veri- 
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Wednesday, the day before his death, he seemed 


| so well that Dr. Ceccarexut, the physician in or- 


dinary attendance, had deemed it safe to absent 


| himself from the Vatican, where he was for some 


fication,” as already described. The corpse of the | 


Pope is exposed for three days in the Chapel of 
the Holy Sacrament at St. Peter’s. Then, in the 
presence of three cardinals who have been previ- 
ously chosen by the dead, it is inclosed in three 
coffins—one of lead, one of cypress wood, and one 
of oak. The authorities then take charge of the 
obsequies. These are confided to the care of the 
College of Cardinals, who cause a large catafalque 
to be erected in the nave of St. Peter’s. Then, 
in the presence of all the cardinals, a mass and 
requiem are chanted, and candles of yellow wax 
are freely distributed to the public. 
ninth day arrives, the mass is sung by a cardinal- 
bishop, assisted by all the mitred cardinals. Then 
five of them ascend to the catafalque with an in- 
cense-burner and a holy-water sprinkler. After 
this the ceremony of interment is proceeded with. 
It takes place either in the spot selected by the 


When the | 


deceased Pope or in St. Peter’s, if no other place | 


has been designated. 

The last moments of Prvs IX. were, like those 
of his predecessors, public property. On the 2d 
of February, the day of the Candelabra, or feast of 
the Purification of the Virgin, he felt much bet- 
ter than usual, and had himself conveyed to the 
Pauline Chapel to hear mass. On his return to 
his apartments he complained of weariness, and 
was restless throughout the day and night. He 





‘© may press it to his lips until death para- | had, however, recovered s'nce that date, and on | 


time permanently established. At four o'clock 
in the morning of Thursday, the Pope, who had 
not slept since midnight, summoned his domestic 
attendant, who, seeing his master laboring from 
want of breath and very faint, sent for the Sec- 
retary of State, Cardinal Srwzont, and for the doc- 
tor. The latter did not make his appearance un- 
til six, and was soon joined by his colleagues, Drs. 
VALENTINI, ANTONINI, and two aids; but Smeont1 
and the Cardinal-Vicar Monaco La VALLETTA, 
whose apartments were at hand, stood almost im- 
mediately by the Pope’s bedside, and their alarm 
was so great that the Cardinal-Vicar ordered the 
Holy Sacrament to be exposed in all the parish 
churches of Rome, and prayers to be offered up 
to aid the Sovereign Pontiff through the crisis 
which presented such grave symptoms. 
Meanwhile the oppression at the chest contin- 
ued, and, at the Pope’s own request, the sacra- 
ment was brought in. The dying pontiff admin- 
istered the communion to himself with his own 
hands. 
his precarious condition was conveyed to the 
Quirinal. At noon, Cardinal Amat, a man only 


four years younger than the Pope, sent word to | 


the Propaganda in the Piazza di Spagna that the 
Holy Father had received the extreme unction. 
At the same time an order was given that the 
printing-office should be closed as soon as the 
news of his death was forwarded. Soon after, 
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the tidings that the Pope had departed were freely 
circulated. Toward three in the afternoon a bul- 
letin announcing the fact, signed by the Secretary- 
General of the Minister of the Interior, Signor 
Detia Rocca, was posted up in the lobby of the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was followed by an- 
other dispatch from the same source contradict- 
ing the first. About this time the excitement 
throughout Rome became intense. ANNE Brew 
ster, the correspondent of the New York World 
in that city, writes: “I drove over to the Vatican 
about three o’clock, and walked about the Raf- 
faelle Loggie while an influential friend went into 
the Pope’s apartments. He found the ante- 
chambers crowded with persons of the highest 
rank. . Prince Borcurse was there, also Prince 
Barperini in full uniform, and the Guardia No- 
BILE en grande tenue, In the outer rooms they 
were all reciting the rosary in a low voice. In 
the Swiss Guard Hall were many ladieS of high 
rank, much agitated and praying. My friend 
staid until four o’clock. When he left he said 
he could hear the Pope breathing very loudly, as 
if already in the agonies of death, which he was. 
This sorrowful agony continued until Ave Maria, 


At ten, or soon after, the intelligence of | when all ended.” 


One circumstance is remarkable in connection 
with the long pontificate of Pivs LX., and that 
is the fact of its setting at defiance one of the 
most ancient and widely received traditions of 
Rome, namely, that no pontiff could ever occu- 
py the papal chair for a longer period than the 
twenty-five years assigned to the reign of St. 
PETER. 


* 
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DARK DAYS. 


Lonpow, on the very hottest of July days, is not, 
perhaps, the place of all others where one would 
choose to live, always supposing that the power 
of choice were left us. Weshould find the glare 
on the pavements and on the white houses, the 
close, oppressive atmosphere, the brown and with- 
ered grass in the squares, perfectly insupporta- 
ble after a very few days, and we should fly to 
Cowes or Ryde, to Norway or New York, for 
change and refreshment. 

But if, like Polly Marker and “the boys,” we 
were moneyless, homeless, friendless, outside the 
great Babylon, we should probably spend the 
July days as she did, and revel, as the boys used 
to do, in the “jolly heat.” 

Polly was the eldest of the family by four 
years, and, if you care to look at her, as she stands 
clinging to the railings of the Square gardens, I 
think you will agree with me that there is some- 
thing in her face that makes you wish to look 
again. Straight soft hair laid smoothly on each 
side of a narrow head, surmounted by a sun-bon- 
net; a wide, sad mouth and humorous eyes that 
belie, by their sudden twinkling glances, the story 
of the face. The eyes are a family feature, more- 
over, only Dick’s are larger, and the lashes that 
shade them are more indisputably Irish, and are 
Polly’s pride. Dick is standing, with his hands 
in his pockets, leaning against a lamp-post whis- 
tling, while the baby lies lazily at his feet, suck- 
ing the brushes out of bis shoe-black box—for the 
whole family are waiting for a job. 

Suddenly Polly, who has been gazing intently 
and wistfully at the geraniums in the Square, 
and making believe she is a lady and this is her 
own garden, drops her hands hastily from the 
railings and retreats backward toward the boys 
as the Square gardener shakes his fist at her from 
the inside. “And if you could give me a few 
flowers for the evening, Stanley,” she says, in @ 
loud, clear voice—for she is still “ making believe” 
that this is her own gardener—“ TI shall be much 
obliged.” 

“Oh, I say, Polly,” says Dick, remonstratingly, 
as the baby sets up a howl of anguish, “‘ you’re 
just treading on him, you know, and you should 
just look where you’re going, you know.” 

Polly’s dream thus rudely disturbed, she be- 
comes prosaic instantly; picks up the box she 
has upset, gives the baby an admonitory slap, and 
thumps him down on the pavement some two 
yards further off, where he cries privately, in a 
silly, whimpering way, for some minutes, and then 
begins a laborious progress toward the blacking- 
box again. 

Suddenly out of Green Street, over which the 
afternoon shadows were folding down, a horse 
came picking its way daintily into quiet, sunny 
Grosvenor Square. The horse was a wicked-look- 
ing chestnut, and it came up the centre of the 
road, tossing its pretty head, and stepping high 
with its four white-stockinged feet. The whole 
family rose with one accord, and Polly pointed 
out the beautiful creature for baby’s admiration, 
but Dick had caught sight of the rider, and was 
standing motionless. The rider was a lady— 
young enough ip reality, but old to Dick, to whom 
twenty-one lay in such a very dim future. She 
sat her horse well and lightly, looking straight be- 
tween the delicate, sensitive ears. She had golden 
brown hair that the sun caught and gilded into a 
glory, and she had brown eyes that lighted upon 
the children presently, as they stood watching 
her. Her groom had just turned the corner as 
she beckoned to Dick and handed him a letter. 

“Will yow drop that into the letter-box for 
me ?” she said, “and here is sixpence.” 

Dick took the letter, touching his ra curls 
to the sweet eyes and shining face ; then he closed 
his hand on the money, and darted across the 
road to drop the letter into the box. 

The lady turned and called out, “ Thank you,” 
as she passed him, cantering out of the Square, 
and smiled again, leaving Dick gazing after her 
entranced. 

“What a beautiful lady!” he said, going back 
to Polly’s side, with a sigh. 

“Yes, very pretty,” said Polly; “and, my! 
what a horse !” 

“She had such a low voice!” said Dick. 

“ Yes, precious low,” said Polly; “I couldn’t 
hear a word she said. My! how could she come 
a-walking into the Square like that ?—wouldn’t 
I have been a-cantering, just!” 

“Hadn’t we better go home?” ventured Dick, 
presently; “there’s no use standing here all 
day.” 

‘How much did she give you ?” said practical 
Polly, stretching out her hand to touch the one 
that covered the sixpence. 

“ Sixpence,” said Dick, opening his fingers ; but 
there was a mistake somewhere, for in the middle 
of his hot little palm lay a shining sovereign, and 
all the glory of the sinking sun seemed to flicker 
in little shafts of light on the piece of gold. 

“Shut your hand, tight,” said Polly, in a breath- 
less whisper—“ the gardener, you know—and we'll 
go home.” 

“But mayn't’ we spend the sixpence?” said 
Dick, aggrieved, while his lips quivered—“ just 
for dinner, Polly ?” 

“Of course,” said Polly, sharply ; “ we'll me - 
it and have dinner, and keep the change; only 
don’t ery, Dickie, and if you'll take baby, I'll car- 
ry the box.” 

They sauntered along, in a little procession of 
three, all down Green Street and into a dirtier, 
drearier part of the town—dived down side streets 
and alleys to a little dinner shop that Polly knew, 
where the procession stopped. 

“Two slices of bread and two bacons,” said 
Polly, to whom the possession of the sovereign 
imparted a novel dignity, “ and a ha'porth of milk, 
and—this to change, Mrs. Nixon.” 

Mrs. Nixon rung the coin down on the counter 
in a business-like way, and then looked sharply 

at Polly for a minute, and said, 
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“ You're rich, aren’t you, my dear ?—and where 
did it come from ?” 

“Oh, we've got it to change,” said Polly, “and 
we're to keep the sixpence.” 

“ Well! you’re honest children,” said Mrs. Nix- 
on, kindly, “and takes after your mother; so 
there’s your dinners, and there’s the change— 
nineteen blessed shillings and a sixpence.” _ 

They took the slices of bread and bacon out 
into the sunshine, and ate it sitting on the pave- 
ment; and they fed baby by turns, while Polly 
kept the money tight in her hand: then, when 
the feast was over, they rose slowly up, and went 
away down the dark alley, where men and wom- 
en stood about in discontented groups, up a creak- 
ing wooden stair, to a door, of which Polly had 
the key, and the other side of which they called 
“home.” 

It was a room that, to unaccustomed eyes, 
would have looked very blank and bare and des- 
olate, for the bed was only a long low wooden 
frame with a couple of blankets and a checked 
quilt upon it, e table was a box, and other 
furniture there was none, save a couple of rough 
stools and a cupboard ; but over the mantel-shelf 
there was nailed up a little gallery of portraits, 
with a setting of peacock’s feathers and a back- 
ground of china ornaments—a faded daguerreo- 
type of a pretty woman with a baby in her arms, 
a common —- of a lad in hussar uniform, 
with “ For Dear Mother,” scrawled beneath it, and 
an alarming black head that bore the name of 
“ Father”—though the eyes must have been clev- 
er and loving indeed that could have traced any 
resemblance between that startling outline and 
the tall, quiet, consumptive man, who had lived 
out his —— life among the uncongenial souls 
in Crowe’s Alley. 

Well, it had not affected him so very much, 
after all, and they were kindly people in their way. 
They used to step on tiptoe, when they remem- 
bered, past the door of the room in which he lay 
propped up by pillows, gazing patiently out at 
the sunrises and sunsets that just glimmered in 
over the roofs of the other houses. When he 
died, and the “ missus” fretted for him, and money 
was slow to come in, they cheered her up, and 
helped her, these rough folks, and forgot that they 
used to consider her “fine” when they brought 
her “just a drop of gruel, dearie,” or “a slice of 
bread for the childer,” and sat up for an hour 
or two when the fever came upon her, and saw 
that she was decently buried when she died. 

After that, time was a miserable blank to Poll 
for some weeks. The baby was fretful, and Po! 
ly’s arms were unaccustomed, for mother used to 
nurse him always ; and Dickie used to cry at nights 
a good deal, until the folks in the alley clubbed 
together and bought him a blacking-box, and he 
began to earn pennies. By that time Polly had 
learned her way to the pawn shop, and the room 
was beginning to look empty, and the children 
were not so neat as they had been; but, through 
all the misery and loneliness and want, there was 
something beautiful growing into the little home 
—a kind of glory epringing up in Polly’s life that 
made it grander and nobler than it used to be, 
poy she was little and selfish, and mother cared 

or her. 

Tired and worried, she sat down this evening 
on one of the broken stools, and hushed the frac- 
tious baby to sleep, softening her voice to a kind 
of mournful hum, while Dickie leaned t 
her knee listening. Then she laid him softly in 
the bed, and tucked him in, and she and Dickie 
took down the Bible and read a verse, and 
then sat on for a long time in the darkening room, 
loo’ out of the narrow window, and ing. 
Well, Dickie was thinking of the lady’s face he 
had seen in Grosvenor Square, and of the nine- 
teen shillings and si ; and Polly, with her 
tangled head laid down upon the and her 
tired hands crossed on her lap, was wondering 
where the pennies were to come from to-morrow, 
and if— She raised herself suddenly, and went 
over to the fire-place to lean her head upon the 
wall under mother’s picture, as she had a way of 
doing when she was very tired. But if it must 
go too ?—if she must come in tired some evening, 
and have no mother to go to, even a picture—if 
she must wake up in the night, and creep over 
the sleeping boys, and have no spot on the wall 
to which to turn and be comforted? “ Why, then, 
I must bear that too,” thought Polly, ‘and I shall 

w used to it.” 

“Polly,” said Dick, suddenly, “where’s the 
money ?” 

“ Oh, I’ve put it in the box,” said Polly—*“ down 
at the we | —— : and we must take it out with 
us every day, Dick, until we see her again, you 
= ber ive her the ——. ‘ 

a to bed,” said Dic’ ing: “ hel 
me, Polly, I’m so tired.” pattie ° 

So Polly forgot herself and her own troubles, 
and helped him to undress; and then she drew 
the curly head on to her tired shoulder, and sang 
to him as she had done to baby until he fell asleep. 
And if her arms ached as she laid him gently 
down, and if she fell asleep over her prayers, 
and if the restless baby kept her wakeful till the 
grey morning dawn, who was to know it save 

e who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, and, per- 
haps, the dead mother whose name she sobbed 
in her sleep before the sun fell on her face and 
awoke her ? 


So the hot July days came and went, and brought 
pleasure as well as pain to the little room in 
Crowe’s Alley. 

The room was emptier than ever, and food was 
scarce, and bread was dear; but then baby was 
beginning to walk, and the sun was not so hot, so 
that Dick was not so tired and cross; and Polly, 
in her love of making believe, had developed a tal- 
ent for mimicry that caused many a shrill laugh to 
echo through the empty room, and even to find 
its way down the crooked stairs into the court. 

_ “Set the door = mother,” little Billy O’Flan- 
nighan, the cripple, used to say; “there’s Polly 





Marker at it again.” And if he could have crept 
up to the children’s garret he would have seen 
Polly with the blanket tied round her as a skirt, 
and peacock’s feathers in her hair, making believe 
to the admiring Dick that she was the lady of 
Grosvenor Square going to court. 

She laughed more than she used to do at first, 
this brave Polly; but when the play was ended, 
and the boys where in bed, having laughed them- 
selves to sleep over their supper, Polly would turn 
resolutely away, put her by into the cup- 
board, and creep cold and hungry between the 
blankets. So, as the days slid into weeks, and 
the autumn weather set in, Dick grew stronger 
and healthier, and the baby flourished ; but the 
folks in Crowe’s Alley shook their heads over Pol- 
ly’s thin face with its hectic flush, and said aside 
to one another that she was going the way her 
father did, and no wonder, poor lamb! 

But Polly was very happy ; her life was such 
a busy one, and the boys so that the void in 
her heart was beg gee y filled up ; and even 
when the day came that she had to stand on tip- 
toe and take down the peacock’s feathers and the 
pictures and the china ornaments as a last offer- 
ing to the pawn shops, she found that she had not 
time to be so very miserable, after all. 

She sat on one of the stools with the pictures 
in her lap, and made the boys kiss them, and, just 
for a minute, tears came to her eyes when Dickie, 
wag bey black head obediently, looked up to 
ask, “ But who is it, Polly?” 

“ Why, it’s father,” said Polly, “ and dear moth- 
er, and you, Dickie, when you were a wee thing 
like our baby, and Willie—our soldier, Dick, that 
died.” And Dick said, “Oh yes; I ’member,” 
and turned away to play horses with baby round 
the empty room, while Polly sat on, with all her 
household gods in her lap, and tears in her frank 
blue eyes. 

“T thought Dick would have remembered,” she 
said to herself once; and then she gathered up 
the pictures and took them away to the shop, lock- 
ing the door behind her. 

And all the time that the funds were gettin 
lower, and the winter weather was setting in, - 

were getting scarcer, the nineteen shil- 

and sixpence lay in the big box by night 

and in Polly’s pocket by day; only, one evening, 

when the landlord had taken away the box as 

part payment of the rent, and things were looking 

so serious that the neighbors began talking of the 

“ House,” Polly took the money, and, having no- 

where else to put it, laid it out in little heaps 

upon the mantel-shelf, and she and Dick sat down 
and looked at it. 

Baby was fast asleep in bed, the church clock 
outside had just boomed out ten on the frosty 
November air, and most of the lodgers were quiet 
—for the Crowe’s Alley folks went to bed early ; 
Polly sat with her thin cheek — on her hand, 
and Dick was lying on the ground at her feet, 
= : suddenly the boy said, “Let’s count it, 

olly. 

She must have known instinctively to what 
he was alluding, for, though she started, she rose 
without a word, and, with steady fingers, laid the 
shillings side by side along the mantel-shelf. 
“ Nineteen shillings,” she said, slowly, “and the 
sixpence.” 

“Tt seems hardly worth while to leave the six- 

ce there,” said Dick, in a hurried whisper, 
“does it, Polly? Jf it were ours—” 

“Tf it were ours,” said Polly, with brightening 
eyes, “‘ we’d have a good dinner to-morrow, Dick, 
and not cheap bread, and we'd give baby milk 
without water in it.” 

“And if it were all ours?” said Dick, still 


speaking softly. 
“If it were all ours,” interrupted Polly, with 
a strange look darkening over her face, “ we would 


be happy, Dickie, wouldn’t we? Something to 
eat for a whole month—till Christmas—and some- 


thing over.” 
“Oh, every thing,” said Dick. “ Polly”—and 
he dropped his voice until she had to stoop to 


listen—“ couldn’t we just—borrow it, you know, 
fora month orso? If it wereours—” And his 
little childish hand stole out and touched the 
first shilling on the shelf. 

Polly had been sitting as one in a dream, but at 
the touch she seemed toawaken. The new dark 
look that had been creeping over her face cha: 
and brightened as she jumped up and put Dikk's 
hand somewhat roughly aside. “ Jf it were ours, 
we'd spend it, Dick,” she said; “ but as it is, we'll 
just keep it safe till we see her.” 

“ But if we never see her?” said Dick, whim- 
pering and half frightened. 

“ Never mind that,” said Polly, decidedly; “ if 
the worst comes, Dick, and we have nothing, why, 
there’s always the House.” 

“ But a work-house,” objected Dick. 

“Well, we have to work anyway,” said Polly, 
with practical common-sense, “and we may as 
well work in a house as not—that’s my joke, 
Dick.” 

Dick laughed, as he always felt bound in hon- 
or to do at Polly’s jokes ; and, half an hour after- 
ward, he was lying fast asleep, with long lashes 
shading the wistful eyes, and the money quite for- 
gotten ; but Polly, remembering the temptation, 
kept the shillings always in her pocket for the 
future, and went to bed that night with one other 
trouble added to her careful life. 

But they did not come to the “ House,” after 
all, for, when the children had gone to bed that 
night, Mrs. O’Flannighan held a council of two in 
her room, and decided that she could work with 
an easier mind by day if Polly were there to tend 
Billy a bit, and give him what he needed. 

. “So Pll pay the rent of the room,” Mrs. O’Flan- 
nighan said, “and I don’t doubt they’ll pick up 
enough to get along for the winter;” for Mrs. 
O’Flannighan was looked upon as a moneyed 
— in seas Alley. 

So it chanced that morning after morning, when 
Dick had out with his ing-box to earn 
the daily bread, Polly would go down 





stairs with the baby to brighten Billy’s : 
her patient, cheery ways and pleasant on a 
had bright her own home; and Billy caught 
the infection, and grew to wonder how he hi 
we. 4 thought the days ad 
too terrible to bear, for Poll 
him so many ways of making the — — 
She could make baskets out of nuts, and mice out 
of apple pips ; she could sing and chatter while 


holding his feverish hand in hers, teili i 
beau stories, with the quiet baby on he = 
only sometimes she had to stop when she cough: 
ed—she had grown to cough & good deal lately 
and then they would all sit quite quiet until Mrs, 
O’Flannighan came b in, or Dickie’s whistle 
sounded on the stairs, and Polly had to run out 
to = the rer had earned. 
“She’s not a child,” Mrs. O’Flanni 
Sy Md hoy se talline stood one evening ie 
e slight iling wearily up stairs wi 
baby—“ better than most, I fancy.” nt 
“Why, mother,” said Billy, flushing at the 
aes praise, “she’s more than that—she’s beaut. 
“ They were a 
woman, standing 
arms crossed. “T 
—but fine.” 
“ How 


lot—always,” went on the 
the window, with her rough 
mother was a likely woman 


?” asked little Billy, sitting up ; 
ing attentively. ” oe 
“Oh, they thought a deal of themselves, for 
they’d come down in the world—the Markers - 
but they were quiet folk, and when they got poor 
and ill we were all sorry for them, and helped 
them ona bit. Good quiet creatures, but too fine 
for age al Alley.” 
“But Polly’s not ” said Billy, with a 
in his voice. a - - 


“No, not fine, but too good for Crowe's Alley, 
all the same—one of the kind that’s above this 
earth by a long way.” 

“But she’s been on the earth such a little 
while,” said Billy, earnestly: “they wouldn’t take 
her away yet. You've been longer, mother, and 
I doubt you're tired; but Polly ’d never want to 
get to heaven before me.” 

“Good gracious me, child !” said Mrs. 0’Flan- 
nighan, brusquely, “and what’s wishing got to do 
with it, I wonder? Polly Marker may be fit for 
heaven now, or she may have as many years as 
a — to live out Porgy but, mark my words, 

illy O’Flannighan, that, with that cough of hers, 
and her half ing herself for the little childer, 
she’ll be laid up before the winter’s out.” 

Which remark of Mrs. O’Flannighan was as true 
as a prophecy, for, when the cold winter sun rose 
next morning over Crowe’s Alley, it was Dick 
who was creeping shivering about to build up the 
little fire and e the tea, while Polly lay white 
and sick upon the bed, with her heavy eyes closed. 

7 P wads any better ?” Dickie asked, every 
two or minutes ; and Polly tried to open her 
eyes and smile, but she looked so white and still 
that Dickie grew frightened presently, but more 
frightened when Polly sat up in bed, as she did 
by-and-by, with a red spot on each cheek, and 
began talking rapidly and moving her hands 
about. Dickie and baby sat staring at her, and 
some of the neighbors, attracted by the noise, 
looked in and gave her water, and smoothed the 
bed, and went away looking very grave; but in 
the twilight Mrs. O’Flannighan came home from 
her day’s work, and when she heard from Billy 
that Pally was ill, she went hurriedly up to the 
children’s garret to see what was the matter. Dick- 
ie had le tea, and was ing it out for baby 
and himself in the fast-fading light of the win- 
dow: they were sitting in shadow, and he was 

softly to the baby as he handed him his 
little mug ; but a bit of the blind was drawn aside 
so that a shaft of red light lay across the uncom- 
fortable bed and Polly’s feverish hands, that were 
plucking at the coverlet, and across the eager, 
sy on an 

rs. O’Flannighan put up a rough or 

minute to her eyes, p wet without a word, she 
went over to the bed, and, sitting down, drew the 
uneasy head on to her shoulder and let it rest 
there; and poor Polly, seeing something familiar 
in the face bending over her, cried out, “ Why, 
mother !” in a sudden, pleading way. With that 
her voice broke into sobs, and she cried as she 
had never had time to cry since her mother died. 

“ What has she had to eat to day?” Mrs. 0 Flan- 
nighan asked of the children, who had crept closer 
to her when Polly began to cry. 

“Why, eames said Dickie, “ only some cold 
tea. She wasn’t hungry in the morning, she said, 
and this afternoon she’s been queer—kind of 
laughing and crying, like—so we just played about, 
baby and me, and didn’t heed her.” ’ 

“Poor little girl!” Mrs. O’Flannighan said, soft 
ly ; “no wonder the fever’s got into her head, or 
nothing to eat. Well, go down now, Dickie, an 
leave baby in my room, and bring me up Billy's 
beef tea, and then run round to Dr. Stanley, 5 
Greenacre, and ask him to come down to-night. 

Dick, scared and horrified at the idea of a doc 
tor being needed for Polly, hurried off in the gath- 
ering darkness to Dr. Stanley’s house. He “4 
twice before the bell was answered, and then ie 
maid just opened the door a crack, and, ates 
timid question, answered, “ Not at home, and s 4 
it again with a bang; so Dickie, miserable an 
shivering, sat down in the light of the surgery 


a gentleman jumped out and ran up the steps. 
Dick slunk away and crouched up in & Con 
but not before the gentleman had seen him, 4 
to touch his shoulder. — t 
“ t is it, my boy 9” he said; “do you wal 
to see Dr. Stanley ?” -_ 
At the voice and touch, all Dick’s troubles b 
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loose and overwhelmed him. € 
he said, drying his eyes ; “ and, please Sir, he’s not 
at home—and Polly’s raging in fever—and I can’t 
put baby to bed, and Mrs. O’Fiannighan will have 
to go to Billy: please, Sir, if you're a doctor, 
couldn’t you come and help us?” : 

“ What a dreadful state of affairs!” said the 
gentleman, in a pleasant, cheery voice. Yes, I 
am a doctor, and I can spare ten minutes to come 
and see Miss Polly if you like. Here! jump into 
the carriage, and tell me where to drive to.” — 

“Number 10 Crowe’s Alley,” said Dick, brisk- 
ly, “up two flights, in the garret;” and so he 
drove away side by side with one of the best men 
and one of the cleverest doctors in London, to the 
dingy room in Crowe’s Alley, where Polly, with 
the light of reason shining in her eyes again, was 
lying exhausted with her hot tangled head on 
Mrs. O” ’s shoulder. 

The doctor’s first thought, as he came into the 
room, was a shuddering horror of the dinginess 
and gloom and emptiness of this unhomelike 
home; the next, when he turned to the corner 
with the bed, where the one dip guttering on a 
chair threw a fitful light on Polly’s flushed face, 
was to recognize as by instinct that here, in 
this dreary room, and on this childish face, was 
concentrated all the careful love and tender pa- 
tience that can make a home any where. 

For Polly raised her head painfully with a 
cheery, patient smile, and tried to speak; and 
Mrs. O’Flannighan rose hastily, and dropped a 
long-forgotten courtesy to the doctor, for she was 
not as ignorant as Dick, and she knew the great 
man by sight. 

He nodded to her kindly, and took the place 
she had left vacant by the bed, feeling the flicker- 
ing pulse gravely, while he asked her many 
questions about Polly, that she answered with 
tears in her eyes. 

Then the doctor laid the wasted hand down 
tenderly and said, “ Rest and quiet and patience, 
Miss Polly, and you'll do.” 

“ But the children ?” faltered Polly. 

“Oh, never mind the children,” said the doc- 
tor; “ we'll look after them, and you're to think 
of no one but yourself. And while you can’t 
earn money, Miss Polly,” he added, in his gentle 
way, as if he were telling her the most natural 
thing in the world, “I'll take care of the house- 
hold expenses for you, and Mrs. O’Flannighan 
here shall be your nurse, if she will.” 

. “Thank you,” said Polly, accepting the 
ness as quietly as he offered it. “I was wonder- 
ing about the children; but Dickie earns a bit 
with his blacking, and baby’s getting a deal less 


trouble with his teeth.” 

Those were strange days to Polly, and dark 
times came among them—times of racking pain 
and feverish thirst, of delirium and misery and 
horrid dreams—out of which she wakened one 
February morning into a life of stillness, of utter 
weariness, and utter content ; when her sight was 
dim, and the hum of life in the alley came as 
from afar off to her feeble ears; and she could 
not speak to Dick when he came and sat on the 
bed beside her and told her how beautiful it was 
out-of-doors. 

The doctor staid with her a whole hour that 
day, and gave her beef tea and brandy every little 
while, cal eae tly to her, and read to her 
out of the togn Bible about the streets of gold and 
the water of the River of Life; and he kissed her 
when he went away, and said, “ God bless you, 
Polly ;” for he thought himself that by the next 
morning she would know more about the city of 
God than the Revelation could teach her. 

But Polly surprised them all. The crisis pass- 
ed safely over, and the wave of life that had ebb- 
ed away, and left only the wasted body that they 
all loved and tended, swept slowly landward 
again, and Polly was safe. The doctor told her 


so one day, kneeling by the bed, and smoothing 
back the short rough locks from the gentle face ; 
and Polly said, “ Thank you, Sir—God won’t for- 


get all we owe you—the boys and me: I’m one 
of the least of these,” she said, — faintly, 
“and I think, Sir, you did it to the ” 

And then the doctor went home, and talked to 
his sister for an hour of the gratitude of this so- 
called ungrateful world, and of the good that lies 
dormant in nearly every human soul. “There's 
Crowe’s Alley,” he said, “the worst place in Lon- 
don; and Mrs, O’Flannighan, that the very police 
are afraid of, sitting up night and day with a lit- 
tle child who is down with fever, and all the 
neighbors coming in now and then to bring her 
bits of things, and oranges, or pictures, or to take 
the baby out for an airing! Depend upon it, if 
we went deep enough, we should find a stratum 
of good every where.” 

And his sister thought, though she did not say 
it, for the doctor hated to be praised, that you 
would not have to go very deep for the stratum 
of good in some people. 


I showed you Polly first on a glorious July day, 
clinging to the railings in Grosvenor Square, with 
all her family around her; I show her to you, 
for the last time, on a sunny April afternoon, when 
she had crept out into the Park for her first 
walk, and was standing, with the boys, close by 
the Marble Arch, watching the grand carriages 
Sweep in and out, with their burdens of smiling 
faces, that looked as happy as faces are apt to 
do in the spring. 

Polly was weak and tired; and what with the 
dizziness and the flickering sunshine and the 
noise, she was standing in a kind of dream, half 
forgetting the boys, who had made a holiday of 
Polly’s first day, and were perfectly happy. 

Out of the dream, however, and out of the gloom 
of the overshadowing archway, came a pretty Vic- 
toria, with a dainty chestnut, arching its neck 
proudly, as it was drawn up against the railings 
on the opposite side. Polly hardly saw the car- 


riage, however, and hardly noticed the horse, for 
she was looking intently at a face in the carriage 
——the face that had stood out distinctly in her 





“Oh yes, I do,” 





mind through nine weary months, in a sunny 
frame, against a background of gloom and misery 
—the face of the lady who had ridden into Gros- 
venor Square on that hot July day. With a cry 
that Dick did not hear, she stooped her head and 
darted swiftly under the railings into the road. 
She heard the clear ring of hoofs close beside her, 
a smothered exclamation, and a clatter on the 
road, as a horse was reined sharply up on her 
right hand ; but when she gianced up with fright- 
ened, wistful eyes, and saw it was the doctor, she 
just nodded her head, re-assured ; and he, looking 
after her, saw her dart between the lines of car- 
ee steps of the Victoria. 
lady in it was leaning back talking to a 
young man on the other side, and she paused ab- 
ruptly as Polly’s eager face came on to a level 
with her own, and turned toward her; while the 
young man put up an eyeglass, the better to sup- 
press the audacious beggar, just as Polly brought 
her hand out of her pocket, and cast the nineteen 
shillings and sixpence into the lady’s lap. 

“Tt’s the change,” she said, breathlessly. 

“ What change ?” said the lady, with a sudden 
shy blush wpe her face, as she saw people 
re gpeam hy collect, and whisper, and stare—as 
she saw the doctor, who had dismounted and was 
leading his horse, stand beside Polly with an 


amused smile on his face. 

“Don’t la Paul,” she said to him, half 
laughing h “ What is it all about? I don’t 
understand.” 

“ Nor doI,” he said ; “ but this is a little patient 
of mine, Margaret. Come, Miss Polly, I t 
en ae 

? 


“ Don’t you remember ?” said Polly, turning her 
sweet, perplexed face on to that r beautiful 
face beside her. “A day last July? It was in 
Grosvenor Square, and you were riding a chestnut 
horse with white stocki and you gave Dick— 
that’s him yonder, my sixpence to 
post a letter; but it was a sovereign, and we kept 


the to give you.” 

The lady sat quite quiet for a minute, with her 
eyes bent down and her delicate ed hands 
touching one after another the that lay 
in her lap ; then she raised her eyes, looked 


sweeter than ever, with just the shadow of tears 
in them, and said, giving a quick glance round, 
and then looking straight past every one at the 
doctor, “‘ Why, Paul, it was nine months ago— 
and I never even missed it !” 

They were all quiet for a minute, while Polly 
stood loo’ d 


you ill again. 
I’m going to put you and the boys into a cab and 
send you home. , Margaret, until to- 
night.” He spoke in a different voice when he 
turned to the sweet face and shining eyes, and 
he did not call her “ Lady Margaret” as other peo- 
Soe Set 50 Sans oe aes eae my 

ree days. 

Well, that was the end, or rather the beginning 
in many ways, for Polly—for there was no want 
or misery or loneliness for her any more; and 
Dickie, in after-years, used to say their fortune 
turned on the day when the lady rode into Gros- 
venor Square with the letter. 

But Polly on her knees sometimes thanks God 
for a temptation she resisted one miserable night 
in winter—for who else knows, or can ever know, 
how great the temptation was? and loyal Polly 
ignores or has forgotten how nearly Dick fell 
into the temptation too. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir may surprise some of our readers to be in- 
formed that, in the opinion of so high an au- 
thority as Mr. Clements R. Marxuam, South 
A of all regions of the world, contains at 
present by far the greatest amount of unexplored 
and unknown country, exceeding Africa in this 
respect. In a 
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tained by him, including human crania closely 
resembling the fossil man of Neanderthal. 

Proceeding northward from Patagonia, we 
come to the Grand Chaco—a vast unexplored 
region within the basins of the Paraguay, Pil- 
comayo, and the Vermejo. The labors of Cap- 
tain Mayne and others of the Chilian rw of 
Captain Musters, Mr. MatrHews, and Colonel 
CHURCH, have enabled us to solve a portion of 
the problems connected with this vast region, 
but there is still enough to employ several par- 
ties of travellers for years. 

A still greater area of unknown land is in the 
basin of the Madeira River, on the eastern slope 
of the Andes—a region known to be prolific in 
strange and novel forms of animal and vegetable 
life. It is believed that this locality abounds in 
gold, and that one day a vast industry connected 
with this metal will be developed. 

The basin of the Madre de Dios, a river which 
drains the montafia of Cuzco, still remains an 
extremely important region for research. The 
exploration of the valley of the Beni River was 
one of Professor Oxton’s problems, and for 
which he made his third visit to South America. 
Unfortunately his death took place on Lake 
Titicaca just as he was about entering upon it. 
The Ucayale, which not long since was as little 
known as the Beni, has lately been investigated, 
and the character of some of its tributaries de- 
termined, although the information is not en- 
tirely complete. 

In the same general region there are entire 
provinces of Peru mentioned by Mr. MARKHAM 
which are altogether undescribed and unknown. 
This applies, indeed, to a great part of Peru. 
Further north, in Ecuador, there are large tracts 
east of the Cordilleras that need exploration, 
especially in the basins of the Pastaga, Napo, 
and other rivers. 

A similar uncertainty remains as to the char- 
acter of a very large part of the Amazon Val- 
ley, many of the rivers being known near their 
mouths only, though they are of the first = 
tude, being as yet entirely unvis by civilized 
man. If, therefore, any eri is emulous of 
the honors of a discoverer, he can, -< perusal of 
Mr. MarkKuam’s paper, printed in Geograph- 
ical Magazine for January, 1878, readily find sug- 
— as to the most convenient points of 
attac 


The death of J. W. Bosanquer is announced 
as having occurred on the of December, 
1877. This gentleman was distinguished for his 
researches in Biblical chronology and Assyrian 
history. His suggestions in reference to solar 
eclipses, as bearing upon such subjects, have 
been of great value to the practical investiga- 
tion of many astronomical problems. 








According to S1porT, a glass made of the phos- 
phate of lime will not be attacked by hydro-fluo- 
silicic acid. This glass is entirely transparent, 
and capable of being manipulated as ordinary 


= It is only attacked by other acids in 
iling-hot concentrated solutions. 


F. Z. Raspar, an eminent French naturalist, 
died on the 7th of January, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. He presented the somewhat re- 
markable characteristic of being ey prom- 
inent both as a man of science and as a politi- 
cian, in the latter relation having been one of 
the champions of the revolution of 1830, and on 
that account exposed to repeated fine and im- 
Pritio epecialt that of table physiol 

8 y was that of vegetable physiology 
and eunied jurisprudence. A simple micro- 
scopical device, known as the Raspail micro- 
scope, has been long known, and is still in use 
as a dissecting instrument. 








The establishing of a branch of the National 
Observatory, to be aap at some elevated point 
in the West, has lately been agitated, and much 
is expected as the result of its completion. 





The Fish Commissioners of Kentucky have 

ublished their first report for the year endin 
Sovember 1, 1877, and presented an account o! 
the board during the year. 
feature is the account of 
numbers at Louis- 

» no less than 600 


the operations of 
The most interestin 
the capture of shad in la 
ville during the spring of 


having been sold in the markets of the city, 
where they were eagerly sought for, and brought 
much higher prices than the shad of the Eastern 
States. These fish'can be directly traced to the 
stock of 200,000 young shad introduced into the 
Ateghangy River, in the State of New York, in 
1873. 





The Museum of Natural Hi is a new serial 
publication about to be star in New York, 
and devoted to a popular illustration of the an- 
imal kingdom. It is to some extent a reprint 
of the English edition, edited by RicHarpson, 
Daas, CoBBOLD, WILLIAM Bairp, and ADAM 
Wuirte. It is especially adapted to the United 
States by the presentation of original matter re- 
lating to American fauna, by Dr. J. B. HoLpER, 
of the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 





General La Marmora, an eminent Italian en- 
- and a patron of scientific research, has 
ately died. 





The superiority of the Westinghouse air brake 
over its European competitors appears to have 
been signally established as the result of a long- 
continued series of experiments made in En- 
gland before the royal commission on railway 
accidents, a formal report of comparisons with 
the brakes of Smiru and BARKER stating that the 
quickest results from putting on and taking off 
the brakes were obtained from the Westinghouse 
apparatus. 

similar comparison at Cassel, in Germany, 
of the Westinghouse with the Heberlin, Steele, 
and Smith brakes, gave a superiority in all branch- 
es of competition of from sixteen to sixty per 
cent. Although the Westinghouse apparatus is 
more expensive at first, yet its greater lightness 
and durability constitute very decided points of 
superivrity. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Av old bachclor was rather taken aback, a day or two 
since, as follows: Picking up a book, he exclaimed, 
upon seeing a wood-cut representing a man kneeling 
at the feet of a woman, “ Before I would ever kneel to 
& woman, I would encircle my neck with a rope 
stretch it.” And then turning to a young woman, he 
inquired “Do you not think it would be the best thing 
I could do?” “It would, undoubtedly, be the best for 
the woman,” was the sarcastic reply. 

R. Cc. 
He hath reversed the proverb quaint and old~ 
8 h it is silver, silence it ie gold; 
is ——_ is golden, this ie not denied ; 
His silence counts upon the silver side. 


Rich people, as a rule, do not have large funerals. 
They are the exclusive property of poor people who 
want to be thought rich. 

S$ $$$ $e 

The woman who thrilled an audience with a bright 
and electric smile has been engaged to light the audi- 
torium of a theatre. 














At a law society's dinner the president called upon 
the senior attorney to give as a toast the person whom 
he considered the best friend of the profession. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly,” was the response. “The man who inakes bis 
own will,” 


The model husband has been found In Albany. He 
don't permit his wife to do more than half the work. 
She puts up the canned fruit in summer, and he puts 
it down in winter. 








A hawk swoo; down upon a weather vane on a 
charch spire, and was disgusted to fiud it only an im- 
itation rooster. That bird now agrees with the preach- 


er of the church—that all is vane-ty. 





He had yey her the very things she wanted from 
the supper table to her safe retreat on the stairs, and 
she was moved to aay, half laugt ingly, ‘‘ You area man 
after my own heart, Mr. B- “Just what [ am 
after,” he answered, quick as a flash, covering her with 


confusion. 





said, “I will take it at ninety-five 
centimes.” “ But, Sir—” “1 would have you observe,” 
said the ical cust . * that already there have 
away from your calendar four days, of which I 

ve no need.” 
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ical Society of 
London he 
takes up the va- 
rious rtions 
of that conti- 
nent which, in 
his opinion, re- 
quirefurtherin- 
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aia that, 
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an eologic- 
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We have al- 
ready referred 
to some re- 
cent labors of 
distin- 


eller, and to 
the ethnologic- 
al material ob- 
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COLUMBIA IN DISTRESS, 
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THE HOT SPRINGS OF MTAGATA. 


Ix connection with our double-page engraving 
we can give but a few lines immediately devoted 
to the subject of the springs themselves, consid- 
erable snace having already been allotted to Mr. 
SraNLEy and his doings in our Supplement. The 
following is an extract from the explorer’s own 
journal : 

“These springs are a famous resort for the 
invalids of Karagwe Usongora, Wanya-Ruanda, 
and the natives of Mpororo—of as much local 
celebrity as those of similar places in Europe. 
Those who have used the water claim for it a 
healing influence over many diseases. Those af- 
flicted with ulcers and scrofula and sundry erup- 
tions are said to be benefited within a very short 
time, and with some who habitually drank the 
hot water it is said to have had an alterative 
effect. 

“At the time I visited Mtagata there were a 
number of invalids enjoying the delights of a hot 
bath free of charge and secure from criticism. 
Some of the men, with their heads resting on the 
warm banks, were up to their chins in the pool, 
while one arm held the pipe with which they in- 
dulged themselves in a state of dreamy serenity 
very seducing. Others sat on the root of a tree 
which grew above them to the height of 150 feet 
and more, and let their ulcerous feet be parboil- 
ed out of their uncleanness. Others again, al- 
most raw with a rabid cutaneous affection, swel- 
tered and stewed and perspired, with only the face 
exposed, over which the steam settled in a thin 
cloud. Women and children, in the abandon of 
unfettered nature, asserted their rights to a share 
of the divine privileges of freedom and liberty, 
and with their bodies unveiled prepared to de- 
scend into the pools, while many a loud scream 
of laughter at the feminine affectation they dis- 
played was heard as they slowly put their feet in 
to test the temperature. Bold youths prepared 
to spring in with a loud splash, as arrogant vigor 
and immodest young age always behave in other 
lands, and guffawed recklessly and noisily at their 
own audacity, so that when I came in view of this 
extraordinary and novel scene, deep buried in the 
wooded gorge, I was quite impressed with its 
wildness and utter disregard of proprieties. Had 
the pools been empty, it had been a weird spot, 
encircled on all sides with the tall forest and 
with the vigorous tropical plants crowding the 
soil with their luxuriance, except where, right 
across the gorge, I saw the summit of the hill 
which rises on the opposite side. 

“H. M. Sranuey.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE CAPTURED. 
1453. 

Mr. Brycer’s interesting sketch of modern Con- 
stantinople,! once more apparently about to be- 
come a Christian city, recalls the dreadful night, 
the fearful day, in which, four hundred and twenty- 
five years ago, it fell into the power of the Turks. 
The horrors of the sack of the great capital, the 
terrors of the lingering siege, are described by one 
who shared in all the perils he relates, who was 
statesman, philosopher, historian, the MacavLay 
or the Burte1GcH of his age, but who in that fatal 
moment was reduced to the condition of a slave, 
with all ranks of his countrymen, and was sold 
with his wife and children into a hopeless captiv- 
ity. Puranza recovered his freedom, after some 
months of slavery, and redeemed his wife; his 
son and daughter perished horribly ; nor happily 
does modern warfare inflict the pains that seemed 
inseparable from a Turkish conquest. But “I 
myself,” says Puranza, “fell into their power, 
and have experienced all the evils of slavery.’ 
He was the devoted friend of the Emperor Con- 
STANTINE PaLo.ocus, the most trusted minister 
of the court; and the narrative or journal he has 
left of the events of the fatal siege reads like some 
savage romance by a Dumas or a Svs, or some 
improbable fiction of unimagined horrors. From 
its scenes of startling vicissitudes JoHnson has 
borrowed the-story of Jrene, and failed to reach 
the simple vigor of the chronicler. Later sieges 
have perhaps been almost equally appalling; the 
flight of bombs and fiery missiles is more mur- 
derous often than a medieval battery. Butwhen 
Constantinople fell, a Christian nation perished ; 
the noble and the servant, the mistress and the 
maid, the abbot and his janitor,? the learned 
and the dull, sank into a common slavery, and 
were driven away in miserable hordes through 
the streets of the magnificent city they had la- 
bored to adorn or rule. 

The situation of the city resembles closely that 
of New York. The Golden Horn on the north, 
the Propontis on the south, meet in a point where 
the Seraglio opens its half-ruined vistas. The 
natural scene around Constantinople, Mr. Bryce 
thinks, is fairer than the environs of any capital, 
the sky purer, the waves bluer, the landscape less 
tarnished by the hand of man. But the modern 
city has neither streets, forum, porticoes, nor tem- 
ples. Its houses are flung together in irregular 
groups, and a general decay marks all its most 
populous quarters. Ruin is every where, neglect, 
disorder, But the peninsula or point of land is 
easy of defense; and four centuries ago, when 
the art of warfare was new, it had been made by 
the care of successive Greek emperors almost im- 
pregnable to any attack. The great double wall, 
which had been enlarged or perfected from Tur- 
oposius to MicHaEL PaLo.ocus, ran from the 
Golden Horn to the Propontis; it extended in 








! Cones. By James Bryros, author of The 
Holy Roman Empire. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1878, 

2? Puranza, 8, 6. Ego ipse in potestatem his tum 
veni, et omnes calamitates et mala servitutis exper- 
tus. Grason, vi., c. 68, and Von Hames, i., 514, who 
criticises Gisnon, condense the story. 

3 The picture is drawn by Duoas, cap. xxxix., p. 291: 
vote édeapecto dovAn ov Ty kupig SeomoTns oUv TH upyu- 
pavTy ipxsmavdpitns civ ty Ovpepe. One may imagine 
the noble and bis slave, the bishop and his sexton, tied 
together aud sold in the market. 





length nearly five miles, was guarded by a suc- 
cession of lofty towers, and in front by a ditch 
one hundred feet in depth, cased and lined with 
stone, The ditch was sometimes converted into a 
flowing stream that spread from sea to sea. The 
walls were pierced by several gates fortified with 
peculiar care. The Golden Gate, on the south, 
once dedicated to the triumphal processions of the 
earlier emperors, had been walled up forever in 
shame or superstitious terror. It was a tradition 
that the Latins should one day enter the city 
through that ill-omened portal, and the Turks, 
who apply the oracle to a Christian army, have 
never suffered it to be restored. The Gate of 
Adrianople, the Wooden Gate, the Beautiful Gate, 
and others are mentioned ; but about midway be- 
tween the two seas, defended by two conspicuous 
towers, arose the Gate of St. Romanus, the chief 
aim of the hostile attack. Here for forty days 
the fire of the new artillery raged incessantly, and 
here occurred the last fierce contest that decided 
the fall of Constantinople. 

Along the sea the city was ee | protect- 
ed by a single wall, and the valor of the Venetians 
and the Cretans; at Pera a colony of Genoese 
held a timid neutrality. Within the great city 
might be seen traces of the ruin of ages, the rav- 
ages of the Latins, the decay of its population, 
the degeneracy of a race. But it was still the 
most magnificent of European capitals, the centre 
of learning and the arts. A scanty population of 
100,000 hid amidst the decayed palaces, churches, 
monasteries, of their ancestors ; the poverty of 
the emperors had been enforced by the waste of 
ages ; the streets of the city were desolate and 
lonely compared to the swarming throngs even of 
the twelfth century ; the trade of the East was in 
the hands of Yet the people were still 
the last of the Greeks, the Emperor the successor 
of Constantine ; within their city were laid up 
the treasures of ancient ius ; their libraries 
contained the perfect works of Piato and Aris- 
TOTLE ; their paintings and their sculptures might 
have retained some trace of Zevxis and Praxit- 
ELES; and as the savage horde of nomads gath- 
ered around the rare museum of ancient art, one 
wonders at the apathy of Europe, of Christendom, 
of scholarship and letters. Had one tithe of the 
armies of Burgundy, of England, or of France 
encamped behind the walls of Taroposivus, the 
city might easily have been saved ; a re-enforce- 
ment of ten thousand Italians or Genoese must 
have driven the savages back to their lairs. But 
Europe gave no aid to the heretical capital; the 
Greeks were odious and contemptible to all the 
Latin races; theological ardor sharpened the un- 
happy controversy that left to perish utterly the 
rare treasures of the Byzantine libraries and pal- 
aces, the gems, statues, bronzes, furniture, vases, 
cups; and national jealousy doomed the last Ro- 
man city to destruction. 

For forty days the anxious Greeks, shut up 
within their walls, had heard the incessant roar 
of the Turkish guns, the shouts of the assailants, 
and the heroic cries of their own gallant soldiers 
and sailors ; the walls had slowly crumbled away, 
the ditch was filled up, the tower of St. Romanus 
had fallen, a broad breach was formed in the 
powerful defenses, and the Emperor ConstaNTINE 
foresaw that the final assault must soon be made. 
The monstrous cannon dragged from Adrianople 
by a slow labor of two months,’ with its two fel- 
lows of nearly equal size, had torn away the stron- 

est stone-work and opened a passage for the 
rk. Constantine knew that in valor alone lay 
the last hope of his country and his crown. In 
the gloom of night, on the 29th of May, 1453, he 
summoned to the palace his foreign or native 
commanders, and painted the duty and the dan- 
ger of the hour. Around him, no doubt, were his 
friend the Spaniard To.Epo, the brave Joun Jvs- 
TINIaNI, Contartn1 the Venetian, Jerome and 
LronarpD the Genoese, Lucas Noraras, half trai- 
tor, half sycophant, Puranza the faithful, and a 
mournful group of officers of rank who knew all 
the peril of the scene. “I deliver, I commend to 
you, Romans,” he said, “ this illustrious capital of 
our country, queen of cities. Remember that you 
are civilized men fighting against wild beasts ; 
that they will fly before you in countless num- 
bers if you are but brave.” He addressed each 
nation among his foreign auxiliaries with appro- 
priate words ; he paused one moment in his an- 
cestral palace; he prayed in St. Sophia. The 
soldiers embraced with tears, and went to their 
stations on the ruined walls. It was the faint 
gray of morning when Paranza’ and the Emper- 
or arrived at the breach, but already they could 
hear the low sounds of the immense Turkish host 
as it moved onward by sea and land. Joun Jus- 
TINIANI seems to have held the chief command. 
Two thousand foreign soldiers and possibly five 
thousand Romans, as they still called themselves, 
held the long line of defense against two hundred 
thousand of the foe ; the disparity could no longer 
be concealed ; despair or treachery divided the en- 
feebled garrison, and the last ConstantTINE could 
scarcely trust the men upon whom he was forced 
to place his hopes of safety. 

Monammen IL, the “tyrant” of the Greeks, was 
only twenty-three years old—a savage, a monster, 
yet learned and studious, the master of many 
languages, it is said, and familiar with the litera- 
ture of the East. He drove on his unhappy sol- 
diers like sheep to the shambles; he resolved to 
wear out the Greeks with the number of the slain ; 
the Turkish dead covered the ditch and the fallen 
walls ; the Greeks and the strangers fought with 
unfailing valor. But Monammen, starting up, let 
loose his chosen band of Janizaries, and drove 
them fiercely on the breach. Joan Justiniant, 
wounded, disheartened, turned at last, and in spite 
, se ore B i Spe, by A. G. Paspattra: Con- 
of the city. epabuanerieed 


« Cuatomeorins, ch. vill. It was drawn by seventy 
cage ween a'single mile. — 

3 Puranza, lii.,6 8 
It was no doubt a soft 








of the memorable remonstrances of ConsTaNTINE, 
fled to the city. His soldiers followed him ; the 
enemy observed the disorder, and the attack was 
pressed anew. A huge Janizary scaled the breach, 
but was thrown back; others followed; they 
crossed the wall ; the Greeks, weary and hopeless, 
fought around their Emperor until he sank be- 
neath a heap of dead. They were driven in a 
thick crowd, in which many perished, through the 
narrow gateways ; the savage Turks—wild beasts 
of the steppes—broke into the civilized city. 

It was the last time in Europe that the most 
horrible practice of warfare was to be exerted, 
when men, women, children, were sold into slav- 
ery, and possibly the cruelty of the Turk may 
have instructed the conscience of mankind. All 
day and all night throughout the dreadful sack 
the citizens were torn -_ __ es ay - 
treats, bound together wi ongs or chains, an 
sold to the highest bidder. The wealth of the 
monasteries and the was found to be 
great, the hoards of gold and silver concealed by 
the traitor Grand Duke Lvoas Noranas enriched 
his country’s enemies. When the Turks broke 
into the breach, Paranza relates, each soldier and 
noble ran in haste back to the city to protect and 
console his family. But what protection could 
the noblest, the most powerful, give? ConsTan- 
TINE was dead beneath a heap of the slain; the 
savage beasts he had defied were masters of his 
capital; it is said that in some distant quarter of 
the city the people refused for some time to be- 
lieve that it had fallen, and were even awakened 
from their tranquil sleep by the shouts of the 
blood-stained Janizaries. But the chief loss to 
the world in this memorable sack was that of the 
libraries and the works of art. The scholar learns 
with envy and regret that a copy of a perfect 
Plato and a perfect Aristotle might be had for a 
single piece of silver; the antiquarian, that ship- 
loads of rare articles of taste were carried away 
to be sold to the savages of the East. 

One may almost hear beneath the fair dome of 
St. Sophia the cries of the timid multitude who 
fled in their despair to its precincts, and closing 
the weighty doors, looked for an angel to shield 
them from their foes. But the axe of the Jani- 
zary clove open the frail protection, and the mis- 
erable Greeks were given over to the rage of the 
nomad horde. Monammep repeopled the deserted 
city. He was fond of poetry, and repeated some 
appropriate lines as he entered the silent palace 
of the Casars. Nor have the fanciful and languid 
Turks ever felt wholly secure amidst the splendors 
of their unrivalled conquest. They seem always 
to have looked uneasily for the return of the 
avenging Christians. The Golden Gate was still 
walled up, lest through its crumb!ing portals a new 
ConstanTINE might lead the triumphant march of 
the ancient possessors of the city. In the gal- 
lery of the Church of St. Sophia a marble door is 
shown that no human power, the Turks believe, 
can open. Behind it, the legend relates, is a cham- 
ber in which sits a bishop, clad in his robes, read- 
ing a book too sacred for Moslem eyes to rest 
upon. At the taking of the city he was celebra- 
ting mass at the high altar, escaped unseen, and 
hid in his mysterious retreat. Here he will sit 
until the Christian armies have redeemed the sa- 
cred shrine. Then the door will roll open, the 
bishop come from his secret chamber, and once 
more celebrate mass at the high altar of St. So- 
phia. These legends show the dim foreboding 
of the nomad race that their conquest was not 
to be perpetual, and the time seems nearly come 
when a new CoNnsTANTINE may pass in triumph 
through the crumbling ruins of the Golden Gate. 

Pity for the suffering Turks and a confident 
trust in the humanity of the Russians is the latest 
sentiment awakened by this fearful war. But we 
may hope with Mr. Bryce that on the magnifi- 
cent site of the Greek city—the possession of the 
world—a new centre of commerce and civilization 
may arise, that its rare advan may no longer 
be lost in barbarous isolation, that a just govern- 
ment and a tolerant rule may cover with endless 
prosperity the ancient capital of the East. 

EvGene Lawrence. 





MR. CHARLES READE’S BICEPS. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly : 

Sir,—In your issue of the 2d inst. Mr. CuaRLes 
Reape, in his very interesting “Letter III.” on 
“The Coming Man,” says, “I declare that the 
grandest effort of the biceps muscle is done by the 
left arm,” and asks your readers to tell him to what 
he alludes. In “Letter IV.,” in this week’s paper, 
he calls attention to the above statement and in- 
vitation, and, after adding that he gets no reply, 
states the answer thus: “ Well, then, the 
effort of the human arm is the knock-down blow 
of the pugilist, for here is combined the greatest 
force with extreme swiftness, since the opponent 
is guarded, skillful, and evasive as a shadow.” 
To sustain this position he introduces one wit- 
ness—Mr. E. Surra—who, as a great prize-fight 
referee, has often been admirably placed to know, 
and, in a running sketch of many well-known bat- 
tles, shows that the left arm made the fighting 
and did the heavy work. But has not Mr. Reapr 
fallen into an error in crediting all this hard hit- 
ting to the biceps muscle? Just how does the 
fact that the left fist, and not the right, did the 
work, prove that it was the biceps muscle which 
moved the fist? Mr. Ssrrx does not touch on’this 

int at all, and no other evidence is offered. 

erhaps the answer sought would have come 
sooner had this been made clear. Meanwhile, lay- 
ing the anatomical bearing of the question quite 
aside, is there not an easy and simple solution of 
the matter—one quite within the reach of all? 
Let him or any one stand before a man or a saw- 
dust bag, and, striking away with his left as hard 
as he can, keep at it until he can not deliver an- 
other blow. Either i iately, or certainly next 
morning on rising, he will have most direct evi- 
dence—internal evidence he might call it—as to 
which muscles had been put to this unusual and 





violent exertion. Instead of a biceps stiff, lame, 
or sore, he will find the back of the upper arm— 
the triceps or extensor muscle—the suffering 
part. Should he wish to bring out the fact yet 
more clearly, let him now hit out sharply again 
and the pain in the triceps will tell the story, 
and he will realize it is called 


é 


But something more than arm-power is needed 
for a “knock-down blow.” Watch Morrissey, 
or any one good at it, as he hits, and the entire 
trunk, but especially the striki i 


driving the fist home. Hold the body rigidly 
erect and perfectly still, and strike as hard as 
possible, using the arm alone, and it will soon 
appear what a weighty factor the body is in heavy 
hitting. In Mr. Reape’s description of Hrrwan’s 
terrible blow which knocked Kine “ out of time,” 
he unwittingly points out how the force may be 
even yet augmented, for he says he “took a 
epring, and knocked his opponent into the air, so 
that, in falling, his head struck the ground first.” 
Here, instead of the trunk only, the entire weight 
of the man, aided by a sharp spring, all added 
to the momentum of the unerring fist. To turn 
now to the biceps muscle. Standing erect, let 
any one take, say, a fifty-pound dumb-bell, or a 
hod of coal, or other convenient weight, and raise 
it half-way to his shoul ically, “ curl” 
it—meanwhile placing the other hand on the bi- 
ceps of the arm in action. Now he will find 
what the biceps muscle is for, and the arm which 
can lift the heaviest weight in this way—curl the 
heaviest dumb-bell, for example—will produce 
“the grandest effort of the biceps muscle,” while 
this time the triceps is at rest. 
But while differing with Mr. Reape as to the 
the biceps muscle takes in striking a blow, 
am heartily glad that in his and un- 
commonly entertaining way he has struck a tell- 
ing blow in the interest of equal development for 
all the members. It is no more use 
in boxing the rsual plan of keeping the left foot 
to the front brings the left arm the most and 
heaviest work to do, that it gradually becomes fit 
to do it, than it is (as he quotes from Farm, rec- 
ommended to him as “ the highest authority in Eu- 
rope”—an American, by-the-way, from Buffalo, re- 
ally named Hunt) that steady, judicious daily work 
in any direction with neglected muscles will grad- 
ually bring them up to and even make them stron- 
r than their at present stronger and shapelier 
rivals, The fact that equal, symmetrical develop- 
ment is so rare, more so, for instance, than are 
persons who can write with either hand, which 
ability Mr. Reape characterizes as “remarkable,” 
but which the writer has frequently seen, himself 
being able to readily do 1500 words to the hour 
legibly with either hand, simply brings out all the 
more plainly how imperfectly the full and har- 
monious development of the human body is un- 
derstood, or at least practiced, among us, by either 
sex, even by the most favored of our people, and 
how wide the field is for improvement—a matter 
which our educators can not much longer afford 


to neglect. Yours sincerely, 
Wut Bia. 
New York, February 22, 1878. 





AN ARTIFICIAL LARYNX. 


Tue London Pall Mall Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a delicate surgical 
operation: “A French surgeon , some 
twenty years ago, the possibility of removing the 
larynx, or organ of voice, in cases of malignant 

i Some years later a German physiologist 
proved by experiments upon dogs that the opera- 
tion could be successfully performed, and in 1873 
it was performed by Billroth upon a man suffer- 
ing from cancer. He recovered; and the opera- 
tion has since been repeated ten times in different 
parts of the Continent with varying results. But 
this is not all; for the speech of the mutilated 
people saved from the disease has been restored 
by artificial means. 

“ In September of last year, Dr. Foulis, of Glas- 
gow, found himself under the necessity of pro- 
posing the complete extirpation of the x to 
one of his patients. The man consented, chiefly 
with the view of ag the lingering death 
which threatened him, but lured also by the pos- 
sibility of replacing his diseased and mute organ 
by an instrument which would serve him for 
speaking. It was accordingly done for the first 
time in this country; and now, at the end of four 
months, a fair share of health has been ined, 
the windpipe and other parts im have 


"healed so as to admit of the introduction of voice 


tubes, and the man has been shown at the uni- 
versity and before some of the scientific societies 
of Glasgow, where the professors and others were 
enabled to satisfy themselves of the reality of his 
speaking powers. 

“The apparatus used was made at Glasgow, and 
is a modification of that of Gussenbauer. For 
the sake of easy adjustment it consists of two 
tubes, which are placed in the wound separately, 
and fitted to each other by slipping the lower @ 
little way into the upper one. frame-work 
holding a vibrating reed is passed into s hole 
in the front of this tube, like a drawer into its 
grooves. When pushed home, the reed plate 
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slopes downward, and the current of air from the 
lungs, impinging upon its free end, throws it into 
vibration. continuous musical note is thus 
produced, which becomes modulated into vowels, 
consonants, and words by the action of the mouth. 
All the reeds remain silent in ordinary breath- 
ing. But the voluntary articulation with this ap- 
paratus is reported to be wonderful. Except for 
the monotony, it can not be distinguished from 
the natural voice. The vowels are perfectly clear 
and distinct, both in whispering with the reed out 
and in intoning with the reed in the tube, proving 
that the vowels are the product of changes in the 
shape of the mouth cavity, and not formed by al- 
terations of the glottis. 

“The question of the reeds to be used was one 
of much interest. That in the German instrument 
was made of thin German-silver plate, and the 
first tried in Glasgow was of brass. Experiments 
have shown that many other materials, such as 
ivory, horn, cane, silver, or steel, will answer the 
purpose, and the patient, who is an ingenious me- 
chanic, amuses himself in fitting them up. He 
has thus a variety of voices at command, and with 
one of his reeds made of vulcanite can positively 
roar. The softest and most natural notes are 
given by the non-metallic reeds. But the richest 
tone of all comes from a reed composed of an 
alloy of silver and brass; and it is the favorite 
with the patient, owing to the ease with which it 
is vibrated. There is at present no sign of the 
return of the disease.” 





LOST IN THE SNOW. 


Ovr illustration on page 216 is founded on an 
incident that occurred last winter near Kingston, 
Canada. On a very stormy day an Indian with 
his squaw, the latter bearing a young papoose on 
her back, while crossing a sparsely settled 
of country, became bewildered by the blindin 
snow, and lost theirway. It was near sunset, an 
the cold was intense. After wandering for a long 
time, vainly endeavoring to find the road, the 
poor woman, weary with walking and benumbed 
with cold, sank down in the snow and fell asleep. 
Her husband shouted for assistance, but obtained 
no answer; they were evidently far from any hu- 
man habitation. At last he started off alone, in 
the hope of finding succor, leaving the woman 
and her child asleep in the snow. Nearly dead 
with cold and fatigue, he at length came to a farm- 
house, roused the inmates, and induced them to 
go back with him to the place where his wife and 
child were lying. 

The falling snow had nearly buried them under 
a white mound, and although the little papoose 
was warm and asleep in its cozy wrappings, the 
mother was almost dead. She was taken to the 
farm-house and tenderly cared for by the kind 
and hospitable family; but she lingered a few 
days only, and died from the effects of long ex- 
posure and fatigue. The Indian remained a few 
days after her death, and then suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving the papoose in the care of its res- 
cuers. They kept it until the following summer, 
when the father came back and took it away. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MAROH. 
Sunday, 17.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, %.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Monday, %.—Annunciation B. V.M. 
Sunday, 31.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 


THE discussion of the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment has reached the staid and hitherto 
wholly secular North American Review. In the 
number for March eminent theologians of vari- 
ous schools present statements of the belief held 
by them. Dr. Noan Porter, Dr. BELLows, Fa- 
ther Preston, the Rev. O. B. FroruineHam, and 
Dr. SawYER, find themselves in juxtaposition. 
The pulpit discourses on this theme recently de- 
livered would filla volume. It isa very no- 
ticeable fact that the discussion has been wholly 
good-tempered. Mr. INGERSOLL has been de- 
nuaciatory, and has provoked retaliation. This 
has, however, been an exceptional incident. The 
largest liberty of opinion has been conceded on 
all sides. Both the speculative and the exeget- 
ical lines of thought have been followed, and with 
good resulfs. 


The fact that a church debt paying movement 
goes forward with aes energy is evidence 
that there is some money still left in the hands 
of good i. The Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, of which the Rev. Dr. StepHen H. Tyne, 
Jun., is pastor, have completed the task of rais- 
ing 200,000 to clear off the mortgages on their 
entire property, including ey and chapel, 

ledged , 





The pastor has zl 000 of the entire 
amount. On the 24th of February the last $20,000 
needed was secured. Dr. Marvin R. VINCENT 
on the same 7 announced that $35,000, required 
to free the Church of the Covenant, in Park 
Avenue, had been pledged. On the Sanday pre- 

Dr. Armitace’s Fifth Avenue Baptist 
congregation raised $30,000, and Dr. TaLmace’s 
Tabernacle congregation $42,000. Similar suc- 
cessful achievements in the interior of the coun- 
try are recorded. 





It is quite customary to ridicule efforts for the 
conversion of Jews to the Christian faith. Cer- 
tainly the attexint to make the Jewish le 
Christians while they are kept under civil ¢ dis- 
abilities by Christian governments has a ludi- 
crous aspect. This inconsistency is, however, 
rapidly pessing away. It wo from state- 
ments made in the Hnglish I that 
there are already between 50,000 and 60,000 Jew- 
ish Christians in Great Britain, of whom 130 are 
clergymen of the Established Church. 


Recent cable dispatches inform us that the 
new Leo XIIL., will not be as liberal as 
Cardinal Peccr was reputed to be. It will be 
well to remember that in the present situation 





of the papacy a liberal Pope is an im ibility. 
+ cen by the influences of the Jesuit Soc. 


ety, he can only continue the policy dictated by 
that society to his predecessor. The election of 
Leo XIII. may have been a surprise to many, for 
his appointment as Chamberlain of the Roman 
Church was thought to remove him from the 
number of candidates for the succession; but 
no matter what the circumstances of his eleva- 
tion, he must succumb to the pressure which 
_ omnipotent Society of Jesus can put upon 
m. 


A Methodist Episcopal bishop, Dr. Mzrrr 
has had an interview with President Diaz, o' 
Mexico, and reports him to be fully committed 
to the principle of religious. toleration. Presi- 
dent Diaz expressed “the belief that freedom 
of worship is essential to the progress of re- 


ligion.”” 


The consolidation of the American Tract So- 
ciety of Boston and the American Tract Society 
of New York is now an accomplished fact. The 
New York society assumes the financial obliga- 
tions of its Boston namesake, and receives a 
large amount of stereotype plates, some of them 
valuable. The Boston society had not prosper- 
ed of late years. Thus another of the breaches 
made by the long slavery debate is now closed. 











The education of the Southern freedmen has 
developed one visible result, which will be hailed 
with satisfaction. On the of February four 
of its graduates sailed from New York as mis- 
sionaries to Western Africa. The call for a re- 
enforcement to the Mendi Mission was made at 
the university February 8, and fifteen days after 
the four were upon their voyage. The two min- 
isters of the party, the Rev. ALBERT MILLER and 
the Rev. ANDREW E. Jackson, were considered 
ny the faculty young men of especial promise. 

hey are fine illustrations of the virtue there is 
in self-help. JACKSON was in the army, and en- 
tered the university in 1869. Fighting his way 
courageously with poverty, he earned enough by 
teaching school to secure his education. His 
wife, who accompanies him, was one of the Ju- 
bilee Singers. ILLER to go to school in 
1868, and has also suppo himself by teach- 
ing. Both of these young men took newly mar- 
ried wives with them. 





The Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER Bureegss, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has been elected bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Quincy, 
Illinois. There were forty-four ballots; the last 
gave Dr. Buragss 7 votes, to 3 for the Rev. Cyr- 
rus F. Knieut, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, and 2 
for the Rev. CoRTLANDT Warreneap, of South 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Theconfirmatory lay 
vote was 10 to 5. 


The anti-confessional memorial to the Queen 
of England had received up to the middle of 
January 360,000 s' tures. As a rule the peti- 
tioners are Churchmen, although it is claimed 
by the confessional party that the names of Non- 
conformists appear among the signatures. 





The Albright Methodists, whose proper name 
is the ‘‘ Evangelical Association,’’ report for this 
year 18 Annual Conferences, 828 itinerant preach- 
ers, 105,013 members, and 1354 churches, valued 
at $3,233,971. The increase for the year was 5000 
members. 


Dr. Reynouips, the leader of the red-ribbon 


temperance movement, is having great success 
in Chicago. There are 2800 d g saloons in 
that city. 





The number of native Christians in India, ac- 
cording to the Missionary Directory, just issued 
from Lucknow, is 266, an increase of 42,131 
in four years. The number of communicants is 
much smaller—68,869. A list is also given in 
the Directory of 960 missionaries and native 
preachers, all stationed in India. In addition 
there are 116 ladies, missionaries commission 
by the women’s societies for the promotion of 
Christian missions. 


One of the old-time Abolitioniste—WiLL1am 
GoopELL—has just passed away, leaving behind 
him a fragrant memory. He was born in Che- 
nango County, New York, 1792, and was at one 
time during his business career a member of the 
firm of PuHetps, Peck, & Co., afterward PHELPS, 
Dopegz, & Co., of this city. He has the credit 
of publi hin , in 1827, the ret antislavery paper 

ued in this country—the 7 
of ee —— a is unlted with the 
Emancipator, o n. In e became pas- 
tor of a Reform church at Honeoye, New York. 
Among his writings, the Democracy of Christian- 
ity is best known. 


About one-half the sum of $60,000 required for 
the relief of the Southern Methodist Publishing 
House, at Nashville, has been secured. e 
agent states that this money “has afforded great 
relief, while the pledges made by the Annual 
Conferences to and remit the remainder of 
their assessment within the next sixty days have 
in great measure restored the Publishing House 
to confidence in commercial circles.” 


The efforts of the Old Catholic leaders to ward 
off the question of the eng celibacy of 
the | have proved onavailing, and it is clear 
that the Church will divide into two parties, the 
one favoring and the other opposing that reform. 
A schism is feared, for already several priests 
have entered into marriage, and will ask to be 
retained in their pastoral positions. If they are 
retained, others will secede. Baden and Eastern 
Prussia favor wae marri while the Rhine 
Province and Westphalia are bitterly au. 

It becomes clear that the Old Catholic chief, 
Dr. D6LLINGER, has never contemplated a per- 
manent separation from the Roman Catholic 
Church. He now describes his attitude as one 
of protest, and wishes it to remain such. An 
American thus describes a recent interview with 
Professor Frizepricus, of Munich, Dr. DOLLIN- 
GER’s associate: ‘‘ Did he hope that Rome would 
yield her point? Yes, he hoped it. Did he ex- 

tit? Yes, he expected it. Somrorpsr, the 
esuit, had declared Pius liable to condemna- 
tion as a heretic, or at least as a usurper. He 
(Frrepricus) hoped that the day would come 
when he would be condemned with Honoxtivs, 
and with him*the late Council.” It is not dis- 








respectful to these scholars to say that men who 
hold such views are dreamers. And should the 
Old Catholic movement keep within the bounds 
which they have ass to it, it will be one of 
the most lamentable failures of the century. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Never was there a more dismal holiday than that 
endured by the disappointed populace of New York 
and vicinity on the last anniversary of Washington's 
Birthday. Heavy rain, driving wind, fog, deserted 
streets, and a limited number of drenched flags and 
banners marked a day long to be remembered, not for 
its festivities, but for its extraordinary storm. Many 
disastrous occurred along the coast, and 
much damage was done to shipping. The fierce storm 
ended in dense fog, which throughout the 
following day. Two collisions involving loss of life 
occurred in the waters around New York—one in the 
bay, the other in the North River. And in the thick- 
ness of the fog it is wonderful that hundreds of lives, 
instead of but two, were not sacrificed as a result of 
these disasters. The first collision was in the morn- 
ing, between the National Line steamer Spain, outward 
bound, and the Staten Island ferry-boat Castleton, the 
latter having on board about three hundred passengers. 
When the proximity of the two vessels was discerned 
through the fog, the prompt orders of the command- 
ers averted 8 more fearful calamity. As it was, the 
iron prow of the Spain tore away a portion of the 
boat, causing great damage, a panic among the passen- 
gers, and the death of one person. Early that same 
evening the ferry-boat James Fisk, on her trip from 
Twenty-third Street, North River, to Pavonia, collided 
with a schooner lying at anchor, one man being in- 
stantly killed and many injured. As there were over 
six hundred passengers on the ferry-boat, imagination 
can scarcely picture the horrible calamity which was 
barely averted. 


Various preparations of a general nature are going 
on in Paris in view of the approaching Exhibition. 


ing cleansed, painted, and embellished. The largest 
of all the barracks in Paris is the Ecole Militaire, in 
which 5800 men and 800 horses can be quartered. Al- 
together it is estimated that a garrison of over 50,000 
men can be easily accommodated in the permanent 
barracks of Paris and in the detached forts which sur- 
round the town. pee 


At a recent matinée performance in one of the thea- 
tres in this city it was reported that there were fully 
four thousand persons in attendance, the greater pro- 
portion of whom were boys. So great was the crush 
in one of the galleries that a young Jad fainted, and 
immediately a panic ensued. the manager 
of the theatre had the presence of mind to force his 
way among the boys, and quieted them, but not before 
several others had fainted. What might have resulted 
in such an audience, had the attempt to quell the panic 
been unsuccessful, is fearful to contemplate. 


Cremation has again been brought before the public 
by the incineration of Mrs. Jane Pitman in the crema- 
tory of Dr. Lemoyne, at Washington, Pennsylvania. 
This second cremation in Washington, which took 
place about the middle of February, has revived much 
of the feeling manifested at the time Baron de Palm’s 
body was burned. It is said that in Washington pub- 
lic opinion is strongly against this mode of disposing 
of the dead. This may be in part due to the fact that 
in both cases the persons whose bodies were burned 
ignored Christianity, and the rite was performed with- 
out any religious service. The burning of a human 
body, without customary and fitting solemnity and the 
usual religious ceremonies, impresses most persons as 
heartless and unsuitable. 


The Supply has sailed from the Brooklyn Navy-yard 
and the Constitution from Philadelphia, both with con- 
signments of goods for the Paris Exhibition. The 
Portemouth and Wyoming will take the remainder of 
the exhibits from this port. 


There are in Constantinople two thousand public 
baths. New York and many other cities of America 
might copy this feature of a Turkish town, and be the 
better for it. 


Sitting Bull and his adherents are reported to be in 
a peaceful frame of mind. They say that they are tired 
of war and blood, and that they desire to remain quiet 
subjects of the Queen of England, and promise not to 
cross the border line. 


After an “investigation” which occupied fully four 
weeks, the jury of inquest on the Tariffville disaster 
were unable to agree on a verdict. A majority of eight, 
however, pronounce the bridge at the time of the ac- 
cident to have been dangerously weak and defective, 
and censure the railway company for allowing it to 
be used when unsound. 


The business of blasting needs revision. An im- 
mense piece of rock weighing something like three 
thousand pounds was recently thrown, by a blast in an 
adjoining lot, against the second-story wall of a house 
in Harlem. A great hole was torn in the wall, bricks 
and mortar being scattered through a room, whose oc- 
cupants received a most violent shock. That they 
were not killed instantly seems due to the fortunate 
circumstance that the rock had spent its force, and 
fell outside instead of going through the apartment. 
In extenuation of this “ accident” it is said that the 
blast had “‘ been fally protected in accordance with 
law.” Any construction of the law which allows the 
possibility of such “accidents” is doubtless absurd. 
If it is not, the law should be remodelled forthwith. 

















A communication from Mr. W. C. Prime, one of the 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in refer- 
ence to the Castellani Collection, recently appeared in 
the New York Tribune. It was elicited from him in 
consequence of some misstatements or 
sions of facts in regardjto that collection, and the “ true 
history,” briefly told in a few lines, may be of interest 
to our readers. There are two collections, one of an- 
cient objects, the other of modern potteries. The Mu- 
seum of Art secured the loan of both, the owner un- 
derstanding that an effort would be made to purchase 
them. The price was $300,000 for both, or one-half 


very rare pieces of the highest character. As a whole, 

collection is fine, and one which would have been 
a grand acquisition to the Museum. Its chief value 
is in its specimens of Gubbio lustres, in which it is re- 
markably rich. Perhaps no finer collection of these 





wares exists. The owner of the Castellani Collection 
is not only a gentleman of taste and art education, but 
a Roman merchant, and made this collection for sale. 
The trustees of the Museum agreed that the Italian 
potteries were the most desirable for the Museum, but 
it was manifest to them that the price was too high. 
An earnest effort was made to raise the money, it be- 
ing believed that after a while the owner would name 
& more reasonable sum. The effort was in vain, as 
was also a later appeal to the public. Meanwhile the 
value of the decorated pottery had been carefully esti- 
mated by qualified persons, and they agreed with ex- 
perts in England who had valued the collection at a 
price far below that asked by the owner. It appears, 
also, that the owner gave directions that in case it was 
reshipped to Europe, the entire collection should be 
insured for only $80,000—a fact which speaks for itself. 


Onr city seems to lack the ability to secure decently 
clean streets. Amid contentions as to the best way to 
do the work the time passes away, and nothing is ac- 
complished worth mentioning, except that plenty of 
money is expended. When will good common-sense, 
instead of political considerations, save our city from 
impending danger of pestilence ? 


A lad named William Rooney, sixteen years old, and 
in the service of the American District Telegraph Com- 
pany, recently received a gold medal from his employ- 
ers in recognition of his services in effecting the cap- 
ture of two noted swindlera. Two men belonging to 
a band of forgers had a method of sending a forged 
check in pay t for purchased goods—the check be- 
ing larger than for the amount due—and receiving the 
change by a District Telegraph boy. Young William 
being made the messenger, suspected something wrong, 
and by his shrewdness they were arrested. The pres- 
entation was witnessed by about one hundred and 
fifty lads engaged in various offices in the city, and 
was an occasion likely to be long remembered by 
them. It was the first medal presented, but the com- 
pany propose to establish a medal! fund. 














The Lonvre is to be put in thorough repair before 
the Exhibition of 1878, at a cost of about $30,000. 


There has been an abundant harvest of ice, notwith- 
standing the mild winter. As an exchange remarks, 
“It is time the periodical how] of the icemen should 
cease.” 








The Commissioners of the Yellowstone Park desire 
to make arrangements for the protection of the natu- 
ral curiosities in that park from further depredations 
by hunters and tourists, and for their permanent pres- 
ervation. Hence they have recommended that the 
superintendent of the park be a salaried officer, with 
certain judicial powers. 


An exchange is of the opinion that the average wom- 
an who “ walks the floor” of her own room night after 
night with a crying child, and then attends to her or- 
dinary housekeeping each day, keeping up the phys- 
ical strain and the mental anxiety attendant upon the 
cares of her household and of ailing babies for many 
days and weeks together, is, perhaps, quite as much of 
a heroine as any f: pedestrienne, so far as cour- 
age, physical endurance, and energy are concerned. 





The natives of Alaska earnestly desire schools. Last 
summer Dr. Jackson, a missionary under the direction 
of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, visited 
Alaska, and established at Fort Wrangell a school, 
which now has an average attendance of sixty or sev- 
enty. Some of the adult pupils come from distant 
places for the purpose of atiending this school, and 
all evince an earnest desire for knowledge. A school 
has been opened at Sitka, and another is about com- 
mencing at St. Paul. Others are needed. 





A new method of courtship has been developed at 
Prairie Grove, Texas. A young gentleman proposed 
to his lady-love, but was gently refused. A second 
and third attempt brought only the same result. So 
one day he went to her home and told her he would 
neither eat, sleep, nor speak until she consented to 
become his bride. She invited him to dinner; he shook 
his head. She talked; he looked dejected. Later she 
requested him to take supper ; a negative shake of the 
head was the only reply. She played, sang, and chat~- 
ted till bed-time,f{when a servant offered to show him 
a room; a negative shake. The lady tripped away to 
her chamber ; he sat with quiet determination. About 
twelve o’clock she came back and said, “I don’t wish 
to cause the death of a good officer, so I will marry 
you.” The released one arose, and, with much ear- 
nestness, said, ‘My dear, have you any cold victuals 
on band ?” 


An experienced fireman sends some valuable sug- 
gestions to the Portland Press, from which we quote: 

“One gallon of water at the bottom of a fire will do 
more to quench it than ten gallons at the top. Play 
low is the true motto for the fireman. To play on the 
roof of a house on fire is to waste water; the roof was 
made to shed water. A few gallons at the bottom of 
the fire will rise in clouds of steam wherever the fire 
is rising, and will quench it.” 


There is an effective police force of about 7700 per- 
sons employed in the task of maintaining order in 
Paris. And it is estimated that not far from 50,000 
persons are employed in one way or another by the 
prefecture of police. 


Constantinople has the reputation of having been be- 

more times than any other city in the world— 

in all twenty-three times, although taken only six 
times. 











A singular remedy for hydrophobia is used in cer- 
tain districts of Ruseia, where the disease is very prev- 
alent. This remedy is the rose-bectle, The people 
search carefully in the spring for the larve of this in- 
sect, put them in earthen jars with the earth in which 
they are found, and when the metamorphosis takes 
place they kill the beetles and dry them. The powder 
must be kept hermetically sealed. " Some persons pre- 
serve the beetles in sealed jars, and reduce to powder 
only when wanted. It is said that three beetles, pow- 
dered and spread on bread and butter, is the dose for 
an adult, given immediately after the bite; one for a 
child; but five to a person in whom the diseass has 
declared itself. The effect is usually to produce a long 
sleep, which sometimes lasis thirty-six hours, and 
which must not on any account be interrupted. The 
patient on waking is pronounced cured, but the bite 
is also always treated surgically. Beetles caught on 
flowers are not 8o beneficial; they mast be secured in 
the larva stage, and killed directly after the change. 
The Russians in several of the governorships toward 
the south always give their dogs from time to time 
half a rose-beetle on a little bread as a preventive. 
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SMASHING 


AND TINKERING. 
U. 8. “You are not getting tired of this?” 
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TWILIGHT ON THE BEACH. 


Tue crimson glory of the setting sun 
Hath lain a moment on the ocean’s breast, 
Till twilight shadows, gathering one by one, 
Bring us the tidings, day is gone to rest. 


Fer out upon the waters, like a veil, 

The mists of evening rise and stretch away 
Between the horizon and distant sail, 

‘And earth and sea are clothed in sombre gray. 


The tide comes higher up the smooth white beach, 
Singing the song it has for ages sung; 

Recedes, and carries far as eye can reach 
The freight my idle hands have seaward flung. 


Over the white-capped waves the sea-gulls soar, 
With heavy flapping wing and restless cry, 
As darkness spreads its deeper mantle o’er 
The changing shadows of the twilight sky. 


No voice but mine to mingle with the sound 
Of ocean’s meledy, as one by one 

The stars light up the vast concave around, 
And live the glory that is never done. 


Still higher creeps the tide with subtle power, 
And still the waves advance with sullen roar, 

But with the last faint gleam of twilight hour 
I turn me homeward from the lonely ehore. 





BALLOONING. 


TE motion in a balloon is scarcely percepti- 
ble. You are not conscious of rising; but the 
earth appears to recede from you, and to ad- 
vance to meet you during a descent. . In the high- 
er regions of the air the intense solitude of the 
cloud-scape has something in it awful and op- 
pressive, as if the world were left behind forever, 
and the aeronaut were about to launch chance- 
driven into the vast infinitude of shadow-land. 
Amid these altitudes, if any sound is made by the 
aeronaut, it is echoed back in ghostly tones by 
the vast envelope of the balloon, which as it 
floats casts a shadow sometimes black and some- 
times white, but which is usually surrounded by 
an aureole or halo more or less distinctly marked. 

In throwing out ballast or any small article 
from a balloon a certain degree of caution is 
requisite, as a bottle or any similar object falls 
with such velocity that if it were to strike the 
roof of a cottage it would go right through it. 
We are told that Gay-Lussae in an ascent in 1804 
threw out a common deal chair from the height 
of 23,000 feet. It fell beside a country girl who 
was tending some sheep in a field, and as the bal- 
loon was invisible, she concluded—and so did 
wiser heads than hers—that the chair had fallen 
straight down from heaven, a gift of the Virgin 
to her faithful followers. No one was skeptical 
enough to deny it, for there was the chair, or 
rather its remains. The most the incredulous 
could venture to do was to criticise the coarse 
workmanship of the miraculous seat, and they 
were busy carping and fault-finding with the ce- 
lestial upholstery when an account of M. Gay- 
Lussac’s aerial voyage was published, and extin- 
guished at once the discussion and the miracle, 





PETTICOAT KNIGHTS, 


Between the time of John of Gaunt and the 
extinction of the Plantagenets many noble ladies 
were members of the Order of the Garter. The first 
roll extant is of the time of Richard the Second. 
In it figure the king’s mother, Joan Plantagenet, 
“the Fair Maid of Kent”’—the widow of that 
mirror of chivalry and greatest mercenary soldier 
in Europe, the Black Prince—and the king’s 
half-sister, the Duchess of Brittany and the Lady 
Courtenay, “the fairest lady in all England,” as 
Froissart styles her. It comprises also the Queen 
of Spain, whose husband was not a knight of the 
order, and the ill-used Countess of Oxford, the 
Lady Philippa de Coucy, granddaughter of Ed- 
ward the Third, whom her husband De Vere repu- 
diated, for no other reason than his wish to marry 
one Lancercna, a Portuguese girl—an awkward 
fact, by-the-way, for believers in chivalry. In the 
reign of Richard the Second, the two daughters of 
the Duke of Lancaster—Philippa, wife of John, 
King of Portugal, and Catherine, wife of Henry, 
Prince of Asturias—were also Knights of the 
Garter. 

The last lady Knight of the Garter was Mar- 
garet Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry the Seventh. What was it that extinguish- 
ed the lady knights? Was it the general savage- 
ry brought about by the long fight between York 
and Lancaster, or the mere fact that for many 
years there was no particular king or court; and 
the nobles of England amused themselves in the 
intervals of fighting in the field with cutting off 
each other’s—tolerably thick—heads under some 
judicial form? Had the female Order of the Gar- 
ter come to an end a century later, its death might 
have been assigned to the cessation of tourna- 
ments; but, as a matter of fact, the jousts went 
on merrily all through the Wars of the Roses, as 
if people had not enough genuine serious fight- 
ing to do without playing at it at odd times, It 
scems strange that the sun of York, whose beams 
shone somewhat too brightly on English beauty, 
made no lady Knights of the Garter, and that the 
reign of the first genuine English despot should 
have been marke@by the extinction of an out- 
ward form of chivalry. Yet so it appears to have 
been. After the battie of Barnet there is no 
trace of a woman having been added to the list 
of the Knights of the Garter. 

In 1638, it was proposed in a chapter of the 
order “that the ladies of the knights com- 
panions might have the privilege of wearing a 
— about their arms, and an upper robe at 
estivai times, according to ancient usage.” This 
was hardly a revival of the original custom, ac- 
cording to which we have seen that ladies might 
wear the garter, although their husbands were 





not members of the order; but it was at least a 
step toward it. King Charles, on being inform- 
ed of the proceedings of the chapter, commanded 
that the queen should be acquainted therewith, 
and her pleasure known, and the affair left to 
“the ladies’ particular suit.” Charles Stuart, 
however, had just then sundry weightier matters 
on his hands than stars and garters—the collar 
of the George already sitting somewhat loosely 
on his royal neck. So nothing was done, and 
the would-be female knights waited till all pret- 
ty vanities were trampled under foot at Naseby 
field. Charles the Second, as a typical ladies’ man, 
would, if he had thought of it, have made the Or- 
der of the Garter a species of Abbey of Theleme, 
and have exchanged “ Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
for “Fay ce que voudras ;” but the idea did not 
occur to the Merry Monarch. 

Once again, and in the reign of that poetic 
monarch the first George, an attempt was made 
to obtain the re-admission of ladies to the or- 
der. In an address to the Earl of Pembroke, 
Anstis urged their claim in a strain of grandilo- 
quent penny-a-lining delightful to students of 
the English lan This supplication caused 
some little talk, and in 1731 a report was spread 
that Queen Caroline entertained an idea of con- 
ferring degrees and stars of honor on ladies of 
quality. There appears no valid reason why she 
should not have done so, if the saying of a late 
nobleman be as clever as it was thought. He 
declared that he coveted the garter “‘ because it 
was the only English order given without refer- 
ence to merit.” Neither the supplication of 
Anstis nor the wish of George the Second’s ami- 
able queen was spontaneous. They were sug- 
gested by the foundation of the Austrian Order 
of the Starry Cross, the most ancient of purely 
feminine orders of chivalry. 

A Russian order for women was established in 
1714 by the Czar Peter, in honor of Martha 
Rabe, a Livonian woman, the wife of a Swedish 
dragoon, who, after a variety of unedifying ad- 
ventures, induced the Czar to make her Empress 
of Russia, under the name of Catherine the First. 
Originally men were received into this order, but 
at a later period the decoration was strictly con- 
fined to ladies. The order is divided into two 
classes, the number of the grand crosses being 
limited to the princesses of the imperial family, 
and twelve noble ladies of the highest Russian 
aristocracy. This order has, within a few years, 
been conferred on three English princesses— 
the Princess Helena, the Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne), and the Princess Beatrice. 
The grand cross, adorned with diamonds, is worn 
across the right shoulder toward the left side, by 
a broad poppy-red ribbon with silver stripes. 
This ribbon was formerly blue— but souvent 
Jemme varie, On the ribbon is embroidered the 
equivalent in Russian for “ For Love and Father- 
land.” The reverse is very curious, showing an 
eyrie at the top of an old tower, at the foot of 
which two eagles, with serpents in their beaks, 
are seen in the act of carrying them up as food 
for their young. Above are the words, ““Aiquat 
munia comparis,” in allusion to the services ren- 
dered by the young Catherine to the much older 
Peter. The costume consists of silver stuff with 
gold embroidery, and with hat and bow of green 
velvet. 

Holy Russia has another decoration for ladies 
—the Maria Medal, founded in 1828 in memory 
of Maria Feodorowna, by her son, the Emperor 
Nicholas. It is a decoration “reserved solely for 
ladies of unblemished character, for faithful serv- 
ice,” and is generally conferred on the directress- 
es of institutions founded ky the Empress Maria. 
The Maria Medal has one peculiarity—“ the pos- 
sessors can not, under any circumstances, be de- 
prived of it.” The ribbon is of the same crim- 
son and black stripe as that of the Order of St. 
Vladimir. Bavaria boasts four female orders. 
To become a member of the Order of St. Eliza- 
beth, a lady must be a Roman Catholic, and 
be able to show her sixteen quarterings —the 
proof of noble descent running through sixteen 
generations of her own or her husband’s ances- 
tors. The badge, a white enamelled cross, with 
a figure of St. Elizabeth, is worn on the left breast 
by a blue ribbon with red borders. This orna- 
ment entails responsibilities. No one entitled to 
it can appear in public without it, except by fine 
of one ducat. Two Bavarian orders are in honor 
of St. Ann—one at Munich and the other at 
Wiirzburg ; both partake of a conventual charac- 
ter, and both demand orthodoxy and the sixteen 
quarterings as qualifications. The Order of The- 
resa was founded by the late Queen of Bavaria 
for unmarried noblewomen, and includes a pen- 
sion, which ceases with marriage. If, however, 
the noble damsels marry suitably, according to 
their rank, they are allowed to wear the insignia 
for the future as honorary ladies. This is no 
slight privilege to blondes. The badge is a cross, 
worn by a bow of a white watered ribbon, with 
two sky-blue stripes fastened to the left breast ; 
and on gala days, when at court, a similar broad 
ribbon is thrown across the right shoulder toward 
the left hip. The costume is a dress of bright 
blue silk. 

Bavaria’s neighbor, Wiirtemberg, boasts only 
one female order, and that of recent formation, 
having been created at the conclusion of the Fran- 
co-German war by King Charles, in honor of his 
queen, Olga, the eldest sister of the Czar. Spain 
has the Order of Maria Louisa, which is epicene. 
The queen nominates the lady members, who are 
bound to visit, once a month, one of the hospitals 
for females or some other similar institution, and 
also to order mass to be read in their presence 
once a year for the souls of departed members, 
The badge is worn across the right shoulder by a 
broad violet ribbon, with white stripes in the mid- 
dle. Portugal has an exclusively feminine order 
—that of St. Isabella, founded by the Prince Re- 
gent, Dom John, in 1801. This order is limited to 
twenty-six ladies—besides princesses of the royal 
family and of foreign reigning houses—who must 





be married, or, in default of marriage, be of the 
full age of twenty-six years. 

One of the best-known distinctions for ladies 
is that of the Order of Louisa of Prussia: a dec- 


oration created by the father of the present Em- 


peror of Germany, in memory of his gifted and 
high-spirited queen—she who faced Napoleon be- 
fore the Treaty of Tilsit, and experienced rough 
treatment at his hands. It was originally a dec- 
oration for services rendered by women, in hos- 
pitals and otherwise, to the wounded and sick 
military in the war of 1813 and 1814. - No quar- 
terings are necessary to qualify for this decora- 
tion. 

Prussia has a second feminine decoration. At 
the close of the Franco-German War, the Emperor 
added a female branch to the Cross of Merit—a 
distinction at one time purely military, but now, 
like the Order of the Bath, both civil and military. 
Another order of recent growth is that of Sidonia 
of Saxony, founded in 1871. The Order of the 
Wendish Crown— Mecklenburg Schwerin and 
Strelitz—is partially epicene; that is to say, the 
grand cross is given to ladies. 





ABANDONED AT SEA. 


Ar all times ships of one kind or another are 
floating about at sea, abandoned by officers and 
crew, in what seems a very hopeless condition. 
Some are dismantled and mere hulks, some are 
swimming keel upwards, some are water-logged, 
but being laden with timber will not sink, but 
are driven hither and thither as the wind and 
waves may direct. So people afflicted with Ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, and consumption are aban- 
doned by physicians and friends as incurable, 
yet thousands of such are annually restored to 
perfect health by the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. The Catarrh Remedy is unequalled as a 
soothing and healing local application, while the 
Discovery purifies and enriches the blood, and im- 
parts tone and vigor to the whole system. 

Vipoius, La., April 17, 1877. 
Dr. Pierce: 

Dear Sir,—I suffered for twelve years with 
that most offensive and loathsome of all diseases 
—catarrh. My taste and smell were completely 
destroyed. “I procured a supply of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy and your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, which I used according to directions, 
and a complete and permanent cure was speed- 
ily effected. I take pleasure in recommending 
them to all afflicted. 

Ever thankfully yours, 
Ciara E. Honr. 

Wanrine Rrvzr, Bugurxerton Co., N. J., Feb. 28,1877. 
Dr. Prerce : 

Dear Sir,—Your Golden Medical Discovery is 
the best medicine for coughs, colds, and consump- 
tion I ever knew. It has saved my dife. 

Respectfully yours, 
Com.]} Hexen B. McAnney. 





Ww. T. Mason, Esq., of St Louis, writes: “ The 
relief Jonas Wurtcoms’s AstHMA Remepy afforded 
me was perfect; I have not had a bad night 
since taking it. This complaint has troubled me 
for a long time, and I have tried many things, 
but in no case found any relief until the Remedy 
came to hand.” —[ Com} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WHY SUFFER WITH DYSPEPSIA, 


And be a burden to yourself and others, when 
“HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE” 


will happiness 
household ? Ask. your druggist for It or send to the 
General Depot. STARR H. AMBLER & CO., Whole- 
sale and Retail 36 Vesey Street, New York. 
Treatise on Dy post free, on application. 
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WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for thelr superior style 





With Skirt Supporters and eelf-adj 
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every eters epee 1.75. Their —" 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
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Warner Bros, 851 Broadway, N. Y. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Ninety-two Pupils to Mah oy and Annapolis in 
last seven years. for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 


Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 


MINTON'S TILES, 
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THE TRANSIT OF URSA MAJOR. 





The great reputation which the author of this work 
has merited and enjoys, both in this country and in 
Europe, is a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. * * * 
He has dwelt especially upon those topics which have 
just now a popular and philosophic interest, carefully 
employing such language and such simple explana- 
tions as will be intelligible without laborious study. 
Technical terms have as much as possible been avoid- 
ed. Such as were employed of necessity, and many 
that occur elsewhere, have been fully explained in a 
copious glossary at the end of the book. The value 
of the work is also enhanced by maps of the stellar 
heavens, with numerous diagrams and engravings. 
With its abundant aid, the reader cannot fail to de- 
rive both pleasure and entertainment from the study 
of what js the most ancient as wel! as the most ele- 
vating and inspiring of all the natural sciences. * * * 
Professor Newcomb, throughout his whole volume, 
preserves his well-known character as a writer who, 
in treating of scientific subjects, fully understands the 
art of bringing them within the range of popular com- 
prehension. Although his book is a valuable addi- 
tion to scientific literature, it is fully calculated to 
hold the attention of the general redder. —N. ¥. 
Times, 

The eminent attainments and enviable reputation 
of its author give it a prestige which insures respect 
and confidence at the outset. But while the profes- 
sional investigator and special student will find here 
much to strengthen them in their researches, it is not 
for them that the work has been done. Its purpose 
is to enlighten that great mass of fairly educated peo- 
ple who have lost the astronomical knowledge that 
they once possessed, or else they never possessed 
much. It states and explains exhaustively and elab- 
orately the latest methods of investigation, the latest 
discoveries, and the latest general development of this 
majestic and almost infinite science. Great thought 
and much space have been given to the historical 
points and philosophical aspects of the science. * * * 
In the treatment of weighty and abstruse scientific 
subjects, he never fails to bring them within the range 
of the average popular comprehension.—Boston Post. 

Professor Newcomb’s aim has been to write a book 
which will present to the general reading public a 
condensed view of the history, methods, and results 
of astronomical research, especially in those fields 
which are of most popular and philosophic interest 
at the present day. For the accomplishment of this 
object he has avoided, as far as possible, the complica- 
tion of the narrative and arguments with mathematical 





POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR, U. 8. NAVAL OBSERVATORY, AUTHOR OF “THE ABC OF FINANCE.” 


WITH .ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE ENGRAVINGS, AND FIVE MAPS OF THE STARS. 


8Svo, Cloth, $4 O00. 


formulas end scientific technology, and has endeavored 
to give the reading public a book that, while being ex- 
act in ite statements and definitions, will be popular in 
the best sense of the word.—Cincinnati Times. 
Professor Newcomb carefully avoids the temptation 
held out to him by many parts of his subject to write 
for effect; he keeps always faithfully to his purpose, 
setting forth with respect to every subject discussed 
the history of the investigations made, the positive, 
certain results attained, and the conjectures which 
astronomers have founded upon these results, togeth- 
er with the reasoning on which each conjecture rests 
and the objections that exist to its acceptance. He 
is, in a word, singularly conscientious and perfectly 
frank ; but the subject itself is so full of wonders that 
even when treated in this calm, scientific spirit, its 
discussion is entrancingly interesting, and Professor 
Newcomb’s work, written as it is in a perfectly clear, 
simple, and direct style, is likely, we think, to become 
more than ordinarily popular.—N. ¥. Evening Post. 
The author of this “ Popular Astronomy” is as well 
fitted as any living man to produce it. He is a master 
of all the theories and lore of his beloved science, and 
he has at command the unrivalled instruments of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington. He is 
an unwearied investigator and professional enthusiast 
(in the best sense of the word), and writes au English 
which all people can understand. Parade and pedan- 
try are wholly absent from this work. Professor Ne w- 
comb’s plan covers the whole field of astronomical dis- 
covery and speculation.—N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 
Probably the best popular exposition of astronomy 
which has ever been published. Professor Newcom) 
has the art, in the selection and arrangement of his 
topics, to present the most vital facts and theories 80 
as to make the reader interested in tracing their rela- 
tive as well as positive significance. He has certain'y 
succeeded in what he calls the main object of the book 
—to give the general reader a condensed view of the 
history, methods, and results of astronomical research, 
especially in those fields which are of most popular and 
philosophic interest at the present day, couched in 
such language as to be intelligible without mathe- 
matical study.—Boston Globe. —_ 
The problem of adapting the facts and principles of 
a most intricate science to the understanding of the 
ordinary reader has been earnestly uudertakeu and 
successfully solved in this work. * * * The entire val- 
ume _bespeaks the well-known ability of its author, 
and furnishes a new title to his world-wide reputs- 
tion.—Boston Transcript. 
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STANLEY IN AFRICA. 


HE engravings in our Supplement add two 


is a faithful representation of the way in 
which a mighty potentate honored the 
great explorer who bad journeyed so far 
to visit him. It was drawn upon the 
spot, and is properly accompanied by the 
following notes from Mr. Stan.ey's own 
pen: “This sketch illustrates the man- 
ner of our reception in Uganda by the 


body-guard of the Em Mresa, his 
Prime Minister and chiefs, which was 
the inning of an introduction to a 
despotic monarch, who, nominally 


a Moslem, still distinguished himself by 
a number of human sacrifices, as de- 
scribed by Captain Srexe. The emperor 
has arrived at the lake with unusual state. 
About 300 of his body-guards are drawn 
in three rows, flanking a road leading to 
the Prime Minister, in whose rear are the 
great chiefs and warriors of state. On 
either side, near the lake, are the robed 
warriors waiting to see the owner of the 
saucy exploring boat Lady Alice and his 
crew. A portion of the camp inhabited 
by the camp-followers may be seen, as 
well as the mount at whose northern base 
one of the feeders of the Mwerango rises. 
At the head of Murchison Bay is a small 
fleet of canoes, about eighty in number, drawn up in charge of the grand admiral. In Africa a 
monarch simply embodies the power of life and death, and awe to that power him 
round with extraordinary reverence, and all the solemnity of fearf eee ee Crees subjects 
can pay. Mresa is one of the most exacting about ceremonies and the of state, and 
nothing is done without regard to external proprieties. It was at his command that such a stately 
reception was given to the owner of a small boat, whose only claim to his respect at this time was 
that he was of European blood, and came to pay him honor.” 

As Stantey landed he was saluted with a deafening volley of musketry and 4 waving of flags. 
When the din finally subsided he was approached by Kataxmo, the chief mukungu, or officer, in 
Uganda, who made his acquaintance, and then conducted him to comfortable quarters. They had 
scarcely arrived when a magnificent present was sent to the explorer from Mresa. It consisted of 
sixteen goats, ten oxen, and an immense quantity of bananas, plantains, and sweet-potatoes ; also 
eggs, chickens, milk, rice, ghee, and butter. After this bountiful gift Sraxcey confesses to a 
ened interest in his Majesty of Uganda. He became curious to see the great monarch, and y 
the sentiment was mutual, for on the afternoon of the same day, Mresa, who had already made prep- 
arations for the great event, sent word that he was ready to receive his visitor. Here we are 
enabled to quote from StanLey’s own words: “ Issuing out of my quarters, I found m in a broad 
street, eighty feet wide and half a mile long, which was lined by his personal guards and attendants, 
his captains and their respective retinues, to the number of about three thousand. At the extreme end 
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more to the series illustrating Stan.ey’s | 
adventures in Central Africa. The first | 





of this street and fronting it was the king’s audience house, in whose shadow I saw dimly the figure of 
the king sitting in a chair. As I advanced toward him the soldiers continued to fire their guns. The 
drums, sixteen in number, beat out a fearful tempest of sound, and the flags waved, until I becaie 
conscious that all this display was far beyond my merits, and consequently felt greatly embarrassed 
by so flattering a reception. Arrived before the audience house, the king rose—a tall and slender 
figure, dressed in Arab costume—approached me a few paces, held out his hand muiely, while the 
drums continued their terrible noise, and we stood silently gazing at each other during a few minutes, 
I indeed more embarrassed than ever. But, soon relieved from the oppressive noise of the huge 
drums and the hospitable violence of the many screaming discordant fifes, I was invited to sit, Mma 
first showing the example, followed by bis great captains, about one hundred in number.” 

It would appear that Stastey made an unusual impression upon the monarch, or else the latter 
has modified his notions of etiquette. Colonel Lone, who visited Central Africa in 1874, and whose 
explorations form the subject of a most interesting volume, published by the Hanpers, tells us that 
he himself was the first visitor ever invited to sit in the presence of the king. He also finds a rea- 
son for the failure of Captain Srexz’s proposed expedition for the exploration of the Congo in the 
fact that the captain neglected to conduct himself with propriety in the royal presence. “ Mresa 
never ee, ps pec Srexe for insisting upon sitting in his presence, while to me he accorded a 
seat near hi caused his people to prostrate themselves before me.” 

Whether he owes it to his Arab extraction or not, Mrgsa seems to be strongly endowed with the 
instinet of hospitality. Srantey was, according to his own account, considerably impressed by the 
monarch’s manner, about which there was much that was amiable, graceful, and friendly. Mresa 
exhibited, so to speak, the polish of a true gentleman, and contrived to convey the idea to the ex- 
plorer that he wished to be i as a true friend, a generous master, and an intelligent ruler. 
“He is not,” writes Srant#Y, in describing the event of their first meeting, “ personally inferior to 
Seyp Burenasn, the Arab Sultan of Zanzibar, and indeed appears to me quite like a colored gentle- 
man who has visited European courts, and caught a certain refinement and ease of manner, with a 
large amount of information.” ly Messrs. Srantey and Lone have been enabled to discover 
virtues in Mresa that were not apparent to Captain Srexe. Both describe his personal appearance 
as well as his manner in the most admiring terms. Sranuey says: “Mresa is about thirty-four 
years old, and tall and slender in build, as I have already stated, but with broad shoulders. His 
face is very agreeable and pleasant, and indicates intelligence and mildness. His eyes are large, his 
nose and mouth are a great improvement upon those of the common type of negro, and approach to 
the same features in the Muscat Arab when slightly tainted with negro blood. His teeth are splen- 
did, and gleaming white.” Colonel Loxe concludes a paragraph, in which he describes the monarch 
in phrases equivalent to those just quoted, by an allusion to his costume: “ He is dressed in a long 
cloak, common im fashion to that worn by the better class of Arab merchants. The texture is of 
blue cloth, trimmed with gold. Around his head in graceful folds is wound a white turban; his 
waist encircled by a belt in gold, richly wrought, from which is suspended a Turkish cimeter; his 
feet are incased in sandals of Moorish pattern, procured from Zanzibar. He advanced to meet me, 
with a graceful salutation, as I dismounted from “ Ugunda,” to which aiternately his eyes wandered 
with almost an expression of fear, that gave me the impression that he regarded me as fresh from 
the Inferno.” 

After three days’ acquaintance with the ruler of Uganda, Stantey becomes positively enthusiastic. 
He writes; “ Mresa is a great king. He is a monarch who would delight the soul of any intelligent 

as he would see in his black Majesty the hope of Central Africa. He is King of Ka- 
ragwe, Uganda, U Usoga, and Usui. Each day I found something which increased my esteem 
and respect for him. He is fond of imitating Europeans and what he heard of their great per- 
sonages, which trait, with a little tuition, would prove of immense benefit to his country. He has 
prepared broad highways in the neighborhood of his capital for the good time that is coming when 
some charitable will send him any kind of a wheeled vehicle. As we approached the 
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capital the main road from Usavara increased 
in width from twenty feet to 150 feet. When we 
arrived at this magnificent breadth we viewed the 
capital crowning an eminence commanding a 
most extensive view of a picturesque and rich 
country, all teeming with gardens of plantains and 
bananas, and beautiful pasture land. Of course 
huts, however large, lend but little attraction to a 
scene; but a tall flag-staff and an immense flag 
proved a decided feature in the landscape. Ar- 
rived at the capital, I found that the vast collec- 
tion of buildings crowning the eminence were the 
royal quarters, round which ran five several pal- 
isades and circular courts, between which and the 
city was a circular road ranging from 100 to 200 
feet in width; and from this radiated six or seven 
imposing avenues, lined with gardens and huts.” 

There is one blot, however, which both ex- 
plorers discover upon the character of Mresa, 
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dered. ‘ Mrgsa suddenly rose from his seat; a 
slight but significant contraction of the eye had 
caused the disappearance of the ‘ marsalah,’ who, 
quick to do their master’s will, snatched from 
their turbans the plaited cord, and seizing their 
unresisting victims, to the number of thirty, amid 
howls and fearful yells, crowned in blood the sig- 
nal honor of the white man’s visit to Mresa. It 
required no common effort for me to repress my 
feelings at this moment, or to assume the careless 
air that concealed what was going on within ; for 
all eyes were watching me intently, and a sign of 
feeling would, if nothing more serious, have sub- 
jected me to ridicule and loss of prestige. Sin- 
gular contradictory combination in the negro, 
that, cowardly himself, he most admires coolness 
in others. To protest would have been as use- 
less on my part as impolitic. This was a custom 
common to all African potentates—a prerogative 


and that is his delight in human sacrifices. How | that went with the claim to African greatness, 
many victims were slain in honor of Stan.ey’s | A protest from me would perhaps have consigned 
visit we have yet to learn, but on the occasion of | me to a like fate; and though impracticable phi- 


the colonel’s first appearance before the monarch 
thirty wretched creatures were most foully mur- 


| 


lanthropists would have advised my throwing my- 
self into the ‘bloody chasm,’ I confess to a cer- 


tain selfish congratulation that neither myself nor 
my soldiers had been included in the sacrifice.” 
During the months that he spent in Uganda 
Srantey himself assumed the réle of missionary, 
determined, if possible, to do something toward 
introducing Mresa to the mysteries of Christian- 
ity and toward abolishing the series of massacres 
which tarnish the record of an otherwise amiable 
despot. Such was his success that before leaving 
Uganda he had the satisfaction of seeing the first 
church in Central Africa begun. Fearing a re- 
lapse on the part of his converts, he left them in 
charge of a pupil of the London Mission at Zan- 
zibar until missionaries could be obtained who 
would consent to look after the spiritual interests 
of Mresa and his people. Sran.ey’s interest in 
the work to be done among them is so great that 
in discussing the question of establishing churches 
among them he writes: ‘“ With all deference, I 
would suggest that the mission should bring to | 
Mresa as presents three or four suits of military | 
clothes, decorated freely with gold embroidery ; | 
together with half a dozen French képis, a sabre, 


good fowling-piece and rifle of good quality, for 
the king is not a barbarian; a cheap dinner 
service of Britannia ware, an iron bedstead and 
counterpanes, a few pieces of cotton print, boots, 
ete. For trade, it should also bring fine blue, 
black, and gray woolen cloths, a quantity of mil- 
itary buttons, gold braid and cord, silk cord of 
different colors, as well as binding; linen and 
sheeting for shirts, fine red blankets and a quan- 
tity of red cloth, with a few chairs and tables. 
The profit arising from the sale .of these things 
would be enormous. For the mission’s use it 
should bring with it a supply of hammers, saws, 
augers, chisels, axes, hatchets, adzes, carpenters 
and blacksmiths’ tools, since the Waganda are 
apt pupils; iron drills and powder for blasting 
purposes, trowels, a couple of good-sized anvils, 
a forge and bellows, an assortment of nails and 
tacks, a plough, spades, shovels, pickaxes, and @ 
couple of light buggies as specimens, with such 
other small things as their own common-sense 
would suggest to the men whom I invite. Most 


desirable would be an assortment of garden seed | dh 
|a brace of pistols and suitable ammunition; a! and grain; also white lead, linseed-oil, brushes, | destroye’. 
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yoro, Kappa Reaa, as readers of Sir Samver Ba- 
kKER’s Ismailia may know, was not a man likely 
to permit explorers of the same race and color 
as Sir Samvet Baker and Colonel Gorpon to pen- 
etrate his land. In fact, an embassy came from 
Kappa Reca imploring Mrrsa not to make the 


- acquaintance of the wicked white men, as none 


- but black men were ‘good.’ Mrrsa laughed at 


the embassy, and sent it back to Kappa Reca to 


g tell him that few black men were good, but that 


D Europeans 


Section of Af 


all white men, especially ‘Speke’ and ‘Sramee,’ 


itil | were very good, and that he intended to let ‘Sram- 


LEE’ take as many men as he wished, to go any 
where he liked, and that if ‘Sramuexr’ wished to 
‘eat up’ Kappa Reea and his country, he would 


Ke, give him all the men he needed. But as ‘Sram. 
- Ler’ did not intend to take any part of Unyoro, 


but simply to go to Muta Uzige, he commanded 
Kappa Reea to let ‘Sramier’ ‘alone, and be hos- 


'§ pitable to him, As I did not place implicit faith 


Petreat fry 
itume Se rn 
he King of [7 


upon Mresa’s assurances that we would not be 


* troubled by Kappa Reoa, each march through 


Unyoro was performed with due regard to the 
safety of the multitude placed under my com- 
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mand. An acquaintance with the principles of 
savage warfare caused me to be especially on 
guard against surprises, which to an expedition 
composed of undisciplined men would be most 
fatal and ruinous. It also prevented the possi- 
bility of attack, unless made by an overpowering 
force, whose numbers must necessarily be seen.’ 
The view of Srantey and his party given in 
our double-page engraving was sketched from | 
one of the “ easy pastoral swells” of land whence 
Mount Gordon Bennett, in the Gambaragara dis- 
trict, rears its head to the clouds to the height | 
of from 13,000 to 14,000 feet above the sea. 
Snow is frequently seen upon this mountain, 
though it is not perpetual. Upon its summit 
dwell the chief medicine men of Kappa Reea, a 
people of European complexion. They are a 
handsome race, and some of the women are sin- 
gularly beautiful. Their hair is kinky, and in- 
clined to brown in color. Their features are reg- 
ular, and the lips are thin, but their noses, though 
well shaped, are certainly thick at the end. Many 
of their descendants are scattered through Un- 
| yoro, Ankori, and Ruanda, and the royal family 
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of the latter country are distinguished, according 
to report, by their pale complexions. The Queen 
of the Sosna Islands, in the Victoria Nyanza, is 
said to be descended from this tribe. Little or 
nothing is known of the origin of this singular 
people, but there is a tradition to the effect that 
the first King of Unyoro gave them the land 
| around the base of Gambaragara Mountain, where 
through many vicissitudes they have continued 
to reside for centuries. On the approach of an 
invading host they retreat to the summit of the 
mountain, where the intense cold protects them 
from their most determined enemies. Two years 
|ago King Mresa dispatched his Prime Minister 
| with about 100,000 men to Gambaragara and 
Usongoro, but although the “great general” of 
Uganda occupied the slopes of the mountain, and 
really ascended a long distance in pursuit of his 
prey, he was finally compelled by the inclemency 
of the climate to descend without having cap- 
tured more than a few black slaves, the pale- 
faced tribe having retreated to their impregnable 
fortress at the summit. 

The mountain itself appears 


to be an extinct | marked by any special adventures. 


volcano, for on the summit there is a clear erys- 
tal lake about 500 yards in length, from the cen- 
tre of which a column-like rock rises to a great 
height. A rim of stone like a wall surrounds 
the summit, within which are several villages, 
where the principal medicine man and his people 
reside. Sranvey tells us: “Two men of this 
tribe, who might be taken at first glance for 
Greeks in white shirts, accompanied Sxxasvev, a 
sub-chief under Sampoozi, and our expedition, to 
Lake Albert and back to Uganda; but they were 
extremely uncommunicative, and nothing of the 
history of their nation could I obtain from them. 
Their diet consists of milk and bananas, and they 
were the only men of rank in the entire force un 
der SamBoozi who possessed more than two milch 
cows to supply them with. milk while on the 
march. Sekasvav, to whom they were friendly, 
and under whom they had enrolled themselves 
states that they rebelled against Kaspa Reca, 
and to avoid his vengeance sought refuge with 
himself.” 

Srantry’s march through Unyoro was not 
His force, 
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some idea of the size of which may be gathered 
from our picture, was calculated to inspire the 
natives with too much respect for them to contem- 
plate am attack. The explorer’s note accompany- 
ing the engraving reads as follows: “The van- 
cuard is half a mile in front, and the main body is 
seer in column as it winds up and down the crests 
and hollows of the country. On its right flank are 
seen the scouts, diligent and industrious against 
attack. It makes a brave show of guns and 
spears and shields, and so long as we are anima- 
ted by a desire to march peacefully through, the 
natives of the populous country are reluctant to 
provoke the force by any overt act of hostility. 
In this march of nearly 500 miles we made not 


a single native was mortally injured, and only 
five of my own—the Waganda—lost their lives, 
while a mass of geographical information of great 


interest was obtained.” 


GRANDMOTHER'S GOLD 
BUCKLE. 
I.—A GREEN DOOR OPENS. 


Tue July morning glowed with the heat of an 
Italian summer, the sun poured down rays of in- 
tense white light on the marble fagade of the 
Church of Santa Croce in Florence, and on the 
open square in front, where the statue of Dante 
seemed carved out of snow. In the shadow of 
the pavement, where the morning had not yet de- 
voured all darkness, a few café loiterers occupied 
tables, or an occasional pedestrian passed, hat in 
hand. The houses surrounding the square had a 
lifeless, closed aspect ; a few pale children glanced 
out of doorways; even horses and donkeys droop- 
ed their heads beneath sheltering walls, as if 
awaiting the fiery ordeal of noonday. 

Henry Toppingham, emerging from the cool 
darkness of the church, where he had spent an 
hour with the eonscientious zeal of a tourist, felt 
all his senses smitten by the dazzling light and 
stifling atmosphere of the day. However, he 
braved sun-stroke to cross the square and admire 
the statue of Dante. Few obstacles daunted him 
in travel, and he liked to believe that few obsta- 
cles would check him in life, if courage and 
prompt action could overcome them. He was a 
good-looking young man, with flaxen hair and 
mustache, and sanguine blue eyes. Havitg sur- 
veyed the statue, he retreated to the curb-stone, 
and consulted the map of his guide-book in order 
to discover the nearest route back to the Arno. 
He asked no direction of any one, although those 
languid frequenters of the café would have court- 
eously aided him. Several streets converge to- 
ward the Duomo and river from this square ; 
Henry Toppingham gladly sought the shelter of 
the nearest one which led to his destination. 

The street was narrow, gloomy, and silent. 
The young man paused to survey a massive pa- 
lazzo with grated windows and great closed gates 
surmounted by a coronet, and as he did so he ob- 
served the Green Door beyond. It was such an 
enticing and unusual Green Door, with a sly and 
mysterious aspect about it, as if it had been open- 
ed in a blank wall of aristocratic lineage, which 
occasioned an apologetic settling toward the cor- 
ner of the next street, that Henry Toppingham 
was immediately attracted. Add to this that it 
stood invitingly open, revealing a glimpse beyond, 
with the proprietor on the very threshold, and it 
may be naturally inferred that the fly was not 
slow in approaching the spider’s web, with curi- 
osity and interest manifest on his countenance. 
The Green Door evidently guarded a shop, and the 

proprietor, a lean, dry man, with yellow skin, and 
vulpine nose pendent over a black mustache, sur- 
veyed the stranger with one sweeping, rapid 
glance, and led the way to his treasure chambers, 
first closing the portal. 

Henry Toppingham smiled and glanced about 


him. He delighted in curiosity shops at home in 
America; the very name possessed a charm to 
his ear. Here was a rare one in the city of Flor- 


ence, Without name or number, and reached only 
through a Green Door! It was still early in the 


morning, and he intended to enjoy himself. 

At a first survey this bric-A-brac magazine pre- 
sented many attractions over those rich establish- 
ments where every article possesses intrinsic 
value, as set forth by a supercilious shop-man. 
Here were mounds of rubbish from which to sift 
a gem at leisure in dusty corners or dark cab- 
inets, a mysterious twilight penetrating the lofty 
dingy rooms from a single high window. The 
collector, in shabby coat with elbows frayed, was 
good-lumored, patient, and exercised no surveil- 


lance other than to select such trinkets as might 
suit the customer. 


Pictures, empty frames, and broken statues 
littered the floor; open shelves lined’ the walls, 
containing enamels, snuff-boxes, crucifixes, paste 
jewels, and tarnished silver filigree-work. Henry 


Toppingham was fascinated to explore the depths 
of inner chambers hung with bits of tapestry and 
damask, to raise the lids of battered strong-boxes, 
to open old parchment volumes, like dried au- 
tumn leaves. A superb Florentine cat, large, 
plump, and serene, had stretched herself on a 
fragment of purple satin in a cracked porcelain 
punch-bowl, and blinked at him. Twin dragon 
heads of brass grinned at him from either side 
of an ancient bureau, which brimmed with costly 
articles; piles of filmy lace of cobweb texture; 
china cups ; amber chains, like globes of sunshine; 
an agate casket filled with cameos and pearl ro- 
saries. Above his head towered one of those 
quaint groups from sequestered monasteries—a 
black Madonna and Child, wearing gilded crowns. 
A panel of stained glass, robbed from its place 
in chapel or church, rested between an ebony 
cabinet and embroidered arm-chair, and the col- 
ored robes of a mitred saint in the centre glowed 
with the richness of a ruby, even in that dark 
shop. Clearly treasures were abundant behind 
the Green Door, yet the net despised no trifle, as 











wretched picturés, mended vases, and a débris of 
broken marble evinced. The sharp glance of the 
customer noticed through an open door an assort- 
ment of humbler wares — household utensils, 
crockery, fire-shovels and tongs, and even piles of 
shabby garments. This must be a sort of pawn- 
broker’s establishment. ; 

The collector, lean, dry, and patient, plied 
Henry Toppingham with many tempting baits. 
What articles of personal adornment are more 
seductive to a young man than studs and sleeve- 
buttons? Stern fate decrees that he decorates 
only his linen, while his sisters may accumulate 
scores of tinkling ornaments, pendants, ear-rings, 
bracelets, twinkling rings, and chains innumer- 
able. This magician’s cave now seemed filled 
with studs and sleeve-buttons. Etruscan, onyx, 
crystal, intaglios rattled out of drawers, boxes, 
the collector's own pockets, while studs of every 
imaginable variety, from sparkling diamond drops 
to flies and bugs of coral, were presented to our 
hero, and he was not proof against their attrac- 
tions. Then his prudence was literally stormed, 
dazzled, and bewildered by Roman and Greek 
coins of massive gold and silver, by scarabei, by 
necklaces of Egyptian workmanship, by antique 
bronze gods. The young stranger, f to be 
ingulfed in such extravagance as w leave 
him bankrupt, sought any means of escape, and 
his eye caught the glitter of the gold buckle. 
Had not Henry Toppin seen the buckle in 
the bric-A-brac on that sultry July morning the 
course of his own life would have been changed. 
Providence gives us nuts, but expects us to crack 
them, says the proverb. The buckle was Henry 
Toppingham’s nut in life, He failed to recog- 
nize it as such fruit. Still it interested him, and 
the dealer, observing this, took the ornament from 
the paper wrapper, polished the metal on his 
sleeve, and presented it for closer inspection. It 
was a large heavy shoe-buckle of ancient work- 
manship in gold, suggestive of having spanned a 
slender instep in a quaint high-heeled slipper. 

“One’s grandmother might have worn it,” 
thought the young man, weighing it in his hand. 

Only fifty francs! He shook his head, paid 
for the sleeve-buttons and studs which his soul 
coveted, and prepared to depart, Impulse led 
him to turn back and take up the buckle again. 
He would give forty francs for it. The dealer 
shook his head in turn. Fifty.francs was the 
last price. 

Henry walked away, and spent the remainder 
of the day in the galleries. When he returned 
to his hotel and had dined, he did not retire to 
his room before nine o’clock. A small ogee 
lay on the table. He opened it, and id 
shoe-buckle fell out. A card attached bore the 

rinted name Cesare Borghetti, and the price be- 
low was written—forty francs. The 
dwelling behind the Green Door had decided to 
accept the price offered for the article. 

The young man smiled, and held the buckle 
nearer the candle. How had the magician of the 
morning traced him out? Then he remembered 


having mentioned another bric-d-brac shop, lo- | 


cated under his hotel, in conversation, and on this 
clew the shrewd collector had found him. Did 
he wish to buy the buckle, after all? The gold 
glittered in the light from careful polishing ; on 
the inner side he read the two letters it L. 
Possibly these initials had been illegible before 
the last polishing given to the metal by the col- 
lector in order to tempt him. Their discovery 
startled him. He rose and began to pace the 
chamber in great excitement, his face suffused, 
his sanguine blue eyes sparkling. 
What did the letters H. L. mean ? 


IL—THE BUCKLE REVEALS ITSELF, 


H. L. might be the initials of any foreigner, 
English, French, or Italian ; and yet when a man’s 
whole life has become concentrated in one ab- 
sorbing interest, he catches at every straw as be- 
longing to his vortex, to be sooner or later ingulf- 
ed in it. Now Henry Toppingham willed that the 
buckle should have belonged to Hannah Long, 
and have graced her pretty foot in the colonies 
of America some time in the eighteenth century, 
when she was young and blooming—a belle toast- 
ed by the gay officers of the British garrison. In 
the silence of his chamber, having so willed it, 
the conviction grew upon him that it could not 
be otherwise. Forty francs! He would pay one 
hundred and forty rather than lose this clew. 
There it lay on the table, now sparkling, now 
deadening, as he moved, inviting further inves- 
tigation. 

Henry Toppingham was a rising lawyer in one 
of the Atlantic cities, with a slender income, which 
did not yet enable him to marry the girl to whom 
he was engaged, no reputation, and little practice. 
He needed to “ get on” in the world, even to ob- 
tain a position at the bar, and he beheld himself 
surrounded by hosts of newly fledged young law- 
yers in the same condition. 

Mr. Anthony Whitecap, the eminent practition- 
er, smooth, rotund, and prosperous, who had just 
won a heavy suit against a railway company, had 
rubbed his hands together and looked at Henry 
Toppingham reflectively. ‘ You had better take 
a trip abroad, skim through the leading capitals, 
and try to find him,” he had said. “ Buy a Cook’s 
ticket—say, for three months ; I will advance you 
the money. Mind you, I do not believe you can 
find this needle in a hay-stack, however.” 

“I will try, Sir,” said Henry, in reply. 

The needle in a hay-stack thus referred to by 
Mr. Whitecap was the heir to an unclaimed prop- 
erty, bequeathed by a very peculiar will, John 
Long, possessor of several valuable coal mines, 
had in dying left all his property to his brother 
Albert, on condition of the latter’s claiming it 
within five years from the date of his own de- 
cease. Failing this, the mines were to be sold, 
and the money distributed among certain chari- 
ties. This heir, Albert Long, had not been heard 
from for ten years, when he was rumored to have 
been seen in China, and subsequently in Paris. 





John Long, a sour, reticent man of eccentric hab- 
its, without wife or child, confessed before death 
that a family quarrel had driven the younger 
brother abroad. Albert Long was advertised in 
home and foreign newspapers for one month; 
after that he — his own eee — resti- 
tution. This was the puzzle presented e 
lawyer Mr. Anthony W out of his pe 
dant harvest, to the needy — y aspir- 
ant Henry Toppingham, with a half-am doubt. 

“Solve it if you can.” 

The young lawyer had entered upon the scheme 


with ardor. It was his chance to fame, a 
den opportunity for the exercise of talent. His 
rst step had been to sift the house of Long for 


son to suppose Albert was living under an 
assumed a since he done nothing to dis- 
grace his own. If he was poor, his position in a 
foreign land would be obscure ; if he had by any 
means acquired wealth, there would be less diffi- 
culty in finding him. Henry Toppingham never 
allowed himself to believe the missing man dead. 
Accordingly he had searched Liverpool, Edin- 


had led to the diseovery of a grandmother, w. 

name, fees ee been indicated by the 

letters H. L. on a faded sampler and 
screens? It was known that this man 


len resistance to all rappings. A neighbor oppo- 
site explained that the collector had not yet ar- 


while 


heart began to beat nervously. The place wore 
a different aspect to his excited imagination. The 
mitred saint on the glass panel seemed to gaze 
at him, the pictures to watch him, the en 
statues to wait in their shadowy corners for the 
result. He took the buckle from his pocket with 
assumed indifference, and inquired : 

“Where did you obtain it ?” 

The collector shrugged his shoulders; suspi- 
cion lurked in his ce. “One gathers many 
things,” he retu guardedly. 

“Do you know the person who sold it ?” pur- 
sued — feverishly, despite all efforts at self- 
contro! 


“This is living ?” 

“ Per ! Yes.” 

The mitred saint on the glass, the faded pic- 
tures, the dumb cold statues, surely awaited the 
next question: Was the owner a stranger and 
a man? Perhaps. The collector became more 
vague, even busied himself sorting coins on a 
metal dish. He did not know. 

Was this reticence sheer stupidity or subtle 
caution ? . Henry severed the web of doubt with 
one decisive stroke. 

“Tf I could learn the name of the person who 
sold this buckle I would pay eighty francs for 
it,” he said, firmly. “I would even gladly treble 
the first price could I see this owner.” 

“ Are you an enemy of the signore ?” 

“No, a friend.” 

How the young man’s heart bounded! . The 
owner was, then,a man? Explanations were fa- 
cilitated by the production of a two-hundred-franc 
note. Yes, the gold buckle had been brought for 
sale only a few days ago by the signore in the 
next street. He had lived there many years, and 
from time to time little articles had come to the 
shop. An old man and a foreigner—probably 
Inglese or a Tedesco, the dealer believed. 

In silence he conducted Henry Toppingham 
beneath an arch which formed a covered bridge 
from one old palace to the next, past a pictur- 
esque loggia, where a cobbler worked at his task 
outside the door, and along a narrow, winding 
street, flanked by a closed church and convent, 
now used as a barrack, finally pausing before a 
tall house, Indicating the floor occupied by the 
lodger with his finger, he vanished, evidently still 





pocket 
hall being almost palpable. The match flickered 


A silence profound, interminable, ensued, 
Again he rang. Then a slow, shuffling footstep 
approached, and a faint voice demanded, in the 
wary Italian formula, before opening a door, 

“Chi 8?” 

Henry reflected a moment, then answered, 
“ Cesare Borghetti.” 

“Ah!” 

A bolt slid, the latch fell; he entered boldly, 
to find himself face to face with the man he 
most desired to see on earth. 

Albert Long, pale, gaunt, and wan, with gray 
hair and grizaled beard, leaned against the wali, 
and regarded the stranger in surprise. 

“I come from your brother,” said the young 
m , and his voice seemed to ring through 
the deserted place. 

“What is my brother to me?” demanded the 
other, sternly. 

“ He is dead.” 

“Then the Judgment remains for him.” 

He turned away and himeelf into a 


room, where he sank into a . The feeble- 
ness of his alarmed . Instinctive sym 
pathy led to pour a brandy from his 


ps of Albert 

and to chafe his chill hands while explain- 

the situation tohim. The place was utterly 

of furniture, save for a bed in one cor- 

ner, with a charcoal brazier beside it, and a table 
covered with MSS. 

Joy seldom kills. The lonely creature burst 
into wild laughter. Henry feared his brain had 
turned. 

“Look here!” said Albert rousing him- 
self, and pointing to the MSS. on the table; “the 
great work is not finished, but my strength is 
quite gone. What is the use of life? In anoth- 
er hour you would not have got in. I live alone.” 
He ed his lips to his visitor’s ear. “The 
last went in cha the brazier, my 

brazier 


ef 


about me alway 
was I not ? Ishould have remained and 
fought my own battle. He did not answer my 
letters afterward. He loved money and power.” 
response was to in- 
ister more brandy, He did not permit to 


since the death of an unjust man, and here was 
his heir starving, terminate a wretch 
ed existence by means of a charcoal r! 
Family quarrels alone are cruel as the grave 
“Wil come with me now?” de- 
waindel tes young stm, Wilh 

ness, 


bd 
“Yes,” wearily. “Do not forget the manu- 


This n and forsaken Albert Long was 
taken to hotel, where a physician ar- 
rived to prescribe the suitable nutriment to revive 
him. 

That night he looked at his ardent young cham- 
pion, who dared not express his except 
by taking care of him, and said, a melan- 
choly smile, 


“You come like the Archangel Michael of 
Raphael, young and strong, to trample on evil.” 

“ Pray tell me if this buckle belonged to 
your grandmother Hannah Long,” Henry ven- 
tured to inquire. 

“Yes. How did you learn about her, though ? 
The buckle was my last relic, and finally went to 
the shop. Ah, how I counted the twenty francs 
received for it! Ten francs went on a debt to a 
poor woman with the other nine for 
bread ; as for the rent— the last bought 
cha’ ” 


“ Hush!” said Henry, soothingly. “We must 


talk of the future.” 
read an ocean telegram 
with profound t: 

“T have found the heir. H. Torrivenam.” 

In the month of July of the following year a 
pretty woman sat at a table covered with 
papers, ben over a manuscript on which she 
was writing zealously. The shaded lamp made 
a halo about her, while an elderly gentleman 
lounged in an arm-chair in the shadow beyond. 
The evening was warm; the scent of flowers 
came through the long French windows of this 
country residence, modestly termed a cottage. 

“T have finished,” she said, with a final stroke 
of the pen. 

“Thank you, my dear,” returned the elderly 
gentleman. “The study of medieval art gave me 
an interest in life during all those years. Henry 
would have found me in the libraries, while I 
shunned my countrymen. Perhaps others will 
read the book.” 


congratulated on his stroke of “luck.” He likes 
to ascribe his success to some higher, mental 
quality. ; 

“ A year ago to-day you found me,” said Albert 
Long, with his weary, melancholy smile. Then 
he glanced at a fine copy of Raphael’s Arch- 
angel Michael on the wall. ; 

he gold shoe-buckle lay on a velvet cushion 
in a glass case. 


